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MILLING COMPANY 





DAY or NIGHT... 


International bulk flour trucks can deliver ‘“Bakery-Proved” flours to your plant . 


and at a saving to you! For more information on bulk flour handling by Airslide* 


rail car or bulk truck, talk with your International representative. 


International 


FLOUR rLLING COMPANY 
Bokery-Proved" — Trademark ® Baten OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


*Airslide, a trade mark of the Fuller Co., Catasauqua, Penn. 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 













































‘Se B 
WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
ee) 
THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
- YY 
¥ Complete Grain 
Facilities for 
. Members of 
K FL Ly Serving the All Leading 
- Milling Trade J fommesity Pe 
cman ts UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 
OMAHA 
Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
9 * 
We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 
Including 
Pilot Bakery 
pe S 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 
os 
y CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 
; NEW YORK @_ ENID 
FORT WORTH € AMARILLO 
‘ all 
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result of controlled milling, in which the 
laboratory technician had a bigger part than 
the mill hand. Pre-testing makes the differ- 
ence in uniformly fine, Flour Mills of 
America flours. | 


of the fine art of quality baking! They’re a 





Flour mills 6} Amico, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA - ROSEDALE 














Uniformity 


the priceless quality in flour 





yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KIN G—100% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 












Real savings in bread production costs 
must come from true flour quality. 
And for that type of increased baking 
efficiency, you can rely on the famous 
POLAR BEAR flour, dependable and 
full of good baking day after day. 





















































a) 
FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
| HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 
MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CINGASO SOARES Yaa To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE $ . 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE To improve bakeshop performance 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
© e 
MILTON McGREEVY I. O. HOCKADAY 
RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 FLOU he 
You can’t buy a better flour e¢ Or get a better value 
Or receive better service « Or be in better hands 
RE D W | NG FLOU +g It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 
AE te Senn yor Over 40 Years KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 
| THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. | 
Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business .. . 
a, and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 
“OSs - BURRUS MILLS 
he tr. an Pe a a 
= Ses sa Sm 6 ’ qe es wl "AY 
= <5. KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
— a ee BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING « KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
a] i — 


| a — SC OPERATING MILLING WHEAT « CORN « FEED GRAINS 
| SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, present = A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & «.c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~— EE. M. SUMMERS 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





March 13-17 — Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn. an- 
nual meeting, Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

March 17-20—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 

March 23—District 5, Asscciation 
of Operative Millers, Hotel Lennox, 
St. Louis, Mo.; see., G. Edward Mehl- 
eck, 15 N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6. 

March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3. 


March $1-April 2 — Texas Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Gunter, San Antonio, 
Texas; sec., William Baird, Room 
11384, National Blidg., Dallas, Texas. 

April 183—Utah Retail Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City; 
sec., B. L. Bushman, 236 W. F.fth 
St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

April 27-29—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

April 29-May 1—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 


April 29-May 2—Association of 





DAILY CAPACITY 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








Operative Millers annual conference 
and trade show, Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 

April 28-30—National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Warwick Hotel, 
Philadelphia; sec., Philip W. Orth, 
Jr., 403 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, 
Wis. 

April 30-May 1—South Dakota 
Bakers Assn., Sioux Falls, 8.D., Cat- 
aract Hotel; sec., J. C. Gifford, 1105 
S. Minnesota Ave., Sioux Falls, S.D. 

May 5-7—Oklahoma and Arkansas 
Bakers Assn., Lake Murry Lodge, 
Ardmore, Okla.; sec., J. C. Summers, 
Oklahoma A&M College, Okmulgee, 
Okla. 

May 6-7—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis; sec., 
James M. Long, 623 Fourteenth Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 10-11—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

May 11-13 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 





Selected 


MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 








NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity 3,800,000 Bus. 


the most exacting milling requirements. We 


offer complete coverage of .all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four south- 
western states and maintain large terminal 
storage facilities. Total elevator capacity 
of 9,000,000 bushels in the Southwest. Call 
us for your wheat and coarse grain require- 


ments. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN e OATS e FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 


e NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS 
e ST. LOUIS WINNIPEG 

@ TOLEDO e CHICAGO 

© BUFFALO @ BALTIMORE 

@ MEMPHIS © PEORIA 

© OMAHA @ DULUTH 


BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 





Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 


© PEKIN, ILL. 
@ GUNTERSVILLE, ALA. 
© BURLINGTON, IOWA 
© ELIZABETH CITY, N.C. 
LIVERPOOL 
(@ Elevator Facilities) 





KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


Jotal Elevator Capacity 
30,000,000 Bus. 
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N.M., sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


May 13-15—Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Independ- 
ent Biscuit Manufacturers Assn., the 
Plaza Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Walter Dietz, Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


May 14-15—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 


May 16-17—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Herman Steen, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 19-23— American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Cal.; sec., Clin- 
ton L. Brooke, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N.J. 


May 14-15 — Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 


June 8-10— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Hotel 
Bedford Springs, Bedford, Pa.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


June 17-19—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; Sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte 6, N.C. 


dune 23-26—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 
Va.; sec. Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 
Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


June 24—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., King Edward Hotel, Toronto; 
sec., Harry J. Dowsett, 95 King St. 
E., Toronto, Ont. 


June 27-July 2—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., Manior Rich- 
elieu, Murray Bay, P.Q., Canada; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


July 28-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, Charleston; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston. 


Sept. 13-15—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Werners- 
ville, Pa., Galen Hall Hotel and 
Country Club; sec., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, George Landenberger, 
401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Atlanta, Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; pres., Benson Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Sept. 22-24—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis.; 
exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Oct. 17-19—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., John W. Allen, J. W. 


Allen Co., 110 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago 7, Ill. 
Oct. 19-23 — American Bakers 


Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, IIL 

Oct. 20—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Nov. 14-16—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute annual meeting, Peabody Ho- 
tel, Memphis, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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2 A versatile family 
= 25 
. 
ig 
4 
t 
3 
0 
‘7 
| As ~~ “et 
Wiigur Brand il 
Multiwall Consumer-size Bemilin® Dress-Print 
| Paper Bags... Paper Bags... Cotton Bags... 
rough outer sheets, for non-skid stacking, beautifully printed, squared-up shelf 5- to 100-lbs., in demand by consumers 
easier handling; smooth inner sheets for packages that build impulse buying. for household uses. 
efficient dumping. 
b 4 
| 
(D> 
Angus’ Osnaburg and Bemis Special” Thread 
Burlap Bags... Sheeting Cotton Bags... and Mainstay”® Twine... 
sturdy, light in color, fine finish — for popular, too, for export, because of their for bag-closing. Economical because of 
export shipment. re-use value in other countries. their quality. 
And, backing up this versatile family, is ) 
oa. are Bemis’ unparalleled production, B aa ' Cs 
| service and sales facilities 
, General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 
| MINNEAPOLIS 2 


magnegnas, 


FLAX 


DULUTH 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 

















FAMILY FLOUR 


ECKHART MILLING €0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 


NO-RISK 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 











Increased Wheat 
Imports Forecast 


For Netherlands 


THE HAGUE —Increased 
of wheat and feed grain into the 
Netherlands are predicted for the 
current crop year as a result of 
losses to field crops suffered in the 
1956 growing season, according to a 
report by W. R. Hickman, assistant 
commercial secretary in the Cana- 
dian diplomatic service in The 
Hague. 

It is estimated that wheat imports 
will reach 875,000 tons, an increase 
of 80,000 tons over the 1955-56 crop 
year. Feed grain imports are also 
expected to rise substantially—from 
1,935,000 tons in 1955-56 to 2,225,- 
000 tons in the current crop year; 
the Netherlands will need about 
700,000 tons of corn, 800,000 tons of 
barley, 350,000 tons of oats, 100,000 
tons of rye, and 275.090 tons of sor- 
ghums, millet and other grain. The 
relationship between U.S. and Cana- 
dian grain prices will largely govern 
Canada’s ability to share in this 
business; the Netherlands is a price 
market for grains. 

Unfavorable growing conditions 
during 1956 led to lower yields an 
acre for nearly all field crops. The 
total production of cereals fell by 
some 5% because production gains 
from the increased acreages of rye 
and barley failed to compensate for 
heavy losses in wheat and oats. 

There are no quantitative import 
controls on grain purchases although 
wheat flour is subject to a maximum 
quota of 80,000 metric tons. A spe- 
cial levy is placed on imported wheat 
and wheat flour to compensate small 
mills for the difference between the 
price of imported and home-grown 
grain. No duty is levied on import- 
ed grain, but there is a 3% ad va- 
lorem duty on flour after 60,000 tons 


imports 





























ROCK ISLAND ELEVAIOR—6,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


7 Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK « F. L. ROSENBURY « W. C. THEIS » H. W. JOHNSTON 
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are imported. The Netherlands is a 
member of the Benelux Economic 
Union which has liberalized controls 
on 69% of imported foods and feed- 
ingstuffs. Processed food and animal 
products, however, are still under 
quantitative controls. 

Agriculture in the Netherlands, 
which has been vital to the Dutch 
economy for centuries, has become 
highly developed because the country 
has the greatest population density 
in Europe, is close to other indus- 
trial markets, and has developed an 
extensive transportation system. 
About 75% of the nation’s land re- 
sources and 20% of the working pop- 
ulation are engaged in farming. Al- 
though farm products are diminish- 
ing in importance relative to other 
commodities, they still play an im- 
portant role in the country’s foreign 
trade, accounting in 1955 for 24% 
of total imports and for 36% of all 
exports. But industrial output is ex- 
pandng twice as rapidly as agricul- 
ture, and the farmer’s share of the 
national income has declined from 
14% to 11% from 1949 to 1955. 

The Netherlands is about 60% 
self-sufficient in agricultural produc- 
tion as a whole but produces an ex- 
portable surplus of meat, vegetable 
and plant products. It relies on 
other countries for one-half or more 
of the feed and bread grains, oils, 
fats and agricultural raw materials 
which it needs. Processing of domes- 
tic and imported raw materials 
makes an important contribution to 
Netherlands export trade as well as 
supplying the home market. 

The U.S. is the main supplier of 
wheat, barley, corn and cotton. These 
four commodities made up roughly 
half of the acricultural imports from 
the U.S. in 1955. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Salina Grain Trade 


Veteran to Retire 


SALINA, KANSAS—John Picker- 
ill, oldest active member of the Salina 
Board of Trade, has discontinued his 
grain brokerage business which he 
started in 1945. He will be only semi- 
retired, and will keep some contact 
with the grain trade. Mr. Pickerill 
has lived and worked in Kansas all 
of his life. Born near Emporia, in 1890, 
Mr. Pickerill was reared at Claflin. 
He attended Kansas Wesleyan Busi- 
ness College in Salina in 1905-06, then 
returned to Claflin to join his father’s 
business, a 350-barrel flour mill. 

He came to Salina in March, 1926, 
from Hutchinson to become sales 
manager of Western Star Mills. In 
1939 he purchased control of the 
Clyde Milling Co., Clyde, and lived 
there five years. 














Gre 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


|. Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 






Cable Address 















































[Se— Ss ars oe ALL 
“HASTINGS” MILLING A con CABLE CODES 
Montreal $5 ne USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators i= Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
—_— HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN GFFICE: WINNIPEG 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
WESTERN CANADA- IT’S BETTER Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
wG We F “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ge 4 rT CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
SY Alli, % 
NY Wi UB Y 
¥ Rm. pm “o 
7 IT’S IN THE R 
PURITY THREE STARS | a 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ TORONTO CANADA 
— 
CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
viii ROLLED OATS 
OATMEAL 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF pela MONARCH 
THE WEST MSN coon 
NELSON |“ CRESS oN ) 
_ DAILY 1 
aliens CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAIL Robin Hood Flour 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY Mills Limited 
LIMITED 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO WINMIPEG . TOROLMEMECeheae lf uchatecn oinclacton 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” ag rent eS 
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And that’s why we try in every way to sell 
bakery products all the time to every kind 
of consumer we can influence. That’s why, 
based on recent average mailing, more than 
106,500 letters will go out every month 
from the general offices of our parent com- 
pany, Archer-Daniels-Midland* . . . and 
every one of ’em will bear our slogan‘“‘ENJOY 
BREAD every MEAL.” 


Commander-Larab @ @uwnearots + Kansas ciry 


*PRODUCERS OF LINSEED OIL, SOYBEAN OIL, MARINE OIL, PAINT VEHICLES, RESINS, PLASTICIZERS, FATTY ACIDS, 
FATTY ALCOHOLS, HYDROGENATED GLYCERIDES, SPERM OIL, FOUNDRY BINDERS, WHEAT FLOUR, = 
INDUSTRIAL CEREALS, VEGETABLE PROTEINS, DEHYDRATED ALFALFA, LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY FEEDS. SSS 






ou bet! 


We put our money where our hopes, heart and future are—on the 
baking industry. Because we are bakery flour specialists. 


This slogan is yours to use. We hope that 
you'll adopt it—use it! 

And if you’re not already making use of 
our specialized services (although a great 
many leading bakers are), why not send a 
part of your business our way? 

We'll pay the freight on your phone call 
or wire ... and give you the most pleasing 
product and service you’ve ever had! 
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Drouth Continues 
To Damage Crops 
In Southwest 


KANSAS CITY High winds 
kicked up clouds of dust in the dry 
southwestern wheat belt this week. 
The storms were the most severe of 
the season, but the extent of the crop 
damage remains uncertain. The great- 
est amount of blowing took place in 
central and western Kansas. The high 
winds also brought dusters to Color- 
ado, Nebraska and _ northwestern 
Oklahoma. 

The five-day weather forecast is 
not encouraging, with only light show- 
ers indicated for Nebraska and the 
eastern parts of Kansas and Okla- 
homa. Nothing is expected in the 
areas that need rain the most. 

Moderate rainfall was received the 
past week in Texas, Oklahoma and 
Kansas, but the amounts were not 
large enough to guarantee’ crop 
condition for very long. 

Generally speaking, the condition 
of wheat is fairly good in Oklahoma 
and Texas, except the extreme west- 
ern areas. There the plant is still 
alive and has a fair root system, but 
needs moisture quickly. 

In Kansas, the southeastern part 
of the state is in fairly good condi- 


‘tion, and the central area has im- 


proved in recent weeks, but large 
areas in the western half continue 
in critical danger. The whole state of 
Kansas has gone through the winter 
with much less than normal moisture. 
Conditions in Nebraska are no better. 
There is a general lack of moisture 
and the crop looks poor except on 
summer fallow ground. The situation 
is poor in most of eastern Colorado, 
and particularly in the southwestern 
part of the state. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U. S. Fines Four 
Bakeries $25,500 


For Price Fixing 


TULSA, OKLA.—Four large Okla- 
homa bakeries and an Official of one 
of them were fined a total of $25,500 
in federal court March 12 after they 
pleaded no contest to charges that 
they conspired to fix bread prices. 

Royce Savage, U.S. district judge, 
assessed the General Baking Co,, 
Oklahoma City, $10,000, Continental 
Baking Co., Tulsa and Oklahoma 
City, $10,000, Mead’s Bakery, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, $2,500, and Colonial 
Baking Co., Oklahoma City, $2,500. 

Jesse F. Reynolds, 62, Oklahoma 
City, regional manager for General, 
was fined $500. 

The companies and Mr. Reynolds 
were named Feb. 20 in a grand jury 
indictment alleging they entered into 
an agreement to boost the price of 
bread 1¢ a loaf effective last Sept. 
24. The indictment said the defen- 
dants baked 75% of the bread sold 
in an area _ including Oklahoma, 
northern Texas, southwestern Mis- 
souri and southern Kansas. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HISTORIC MILL BURNS 

CLINTON, N.J.—Exton’s Mill, his- 
toric structure about three miles 
north of Clinton, was destroyed by 
fire March 5. The mill, which once 
produced feed and flour for neighbor- 
hood farms, had been converted into 
a dwelling place by Howard Law- 
rence, its last owner. Mr. Lawrence 
and his family left for California 
about 10 days before the fire. 
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FDA Contamination Levels Rejected 
In Revision of USDA Wheat Standards 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Announcing a re- 
vision of the official standards for 
wheat, to become effective June 15, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
revealed that it had rejected the pro- 
posal to incorporate in the federal 
grades a factor of contamination from 
animal filth which would have been 
based on tolerance levels established 
by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. (The Northwestern Miller, 
March 5, page 9.) 

USDA officials, however, state that 
wheat which is heavily contaminated 
will continue to be interpreted as 
“distinctly low quality’ (DLQ), with 


emphasis on uniform interpretation 
and application. 

At public hearings on the issue, and 
in private conversations with officials, 
it was apparent that USDA was un- 
willing to put its inspectors in the 
role of police officers for standards 
imposed by FDA. 

The changes made in the wheat 

standards are as follows: 
@A reduction in the limits of total 
foreign material to 0.5%, 1.0%, 2.0%, 
and 3.0% in grades 1, 2, 3, and 4, re- 
spectively, compared with 1.0%, 2.0%, 
3.0% and 5.0% now permitted. The 
factor, “matter except other grains” 
is eliminated. 


@ A reduction in shrunken and brok- 
en kernels in Nos. 1 and 2 to 5.0% 





Scrip Redemption 
At Portland Cut Off 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has cut off fur- 
ther redemption of scrip certificates 
at the Portland office of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. 

The purpose of this move is to re- 
strict calls on CCC wheat stocks in 
that area. The Portland CCC office 
has booked wheat export shipments 
to its full capacity through May. 

This action has provoked wide pro- 
test in the export trade. The wheat 
scrip certificates were selling at dis- 
counts. Now this decision will reduce 
the value of scrip further since it 
will have to be redeemed at Gulf or 
East Coast ports. 


USDA said it took this action be- 
cause of flooding of demand at Port- 
land where there is a pile-up of ex- 
port requirements. At a meeting at 
Portland on March 11, Frank Daniels, 
CCC sales manager, told exporters in 
that area that he could not defer the 
immediate application of this deci- 
sion. He said he would have to get 
further instructions from Washing- 
ton. 

Continuation of Policy 

This cut-off decision is a continua- 
tion of the USDA policy of “inven- 
tory management” of all its supplies 
of surplus commodities. This policy 
has been an indirect object of criti- 
cism since its application is consid- 
ered a consequence of changing con- 
ditions well known in advance. These 
conditions might work to a competi- 
tive disadvantage to many exporters. 

USDA officials defend their decision 


at Portland by stating that they are 
required to make wheat move from a 
big surplus area. This area is largely 
in the Southwest. The Pacific North- 
west surplus stocks, they say, are 
clearly committed by CCC for surplus 
storage stocks. 


There is no obvious surplus of soft 
red wheat in the east. This channels 
the outlet for scrip wheat subsidy 
payments into Gulf port sales oppor- 
tunities. There is a surplus of out- 
standing scrip certificates more than 
sufficient to meet requirements of re- 
cent successful bidders on grain ship- 
ments to Latin America. 


Here is the USDA statement on its 
action at Portland: 

“USDA has announced that the 
Portland Commodity Stabilization 
Service Commodity office will discon- 
tinue, effective March 11, the redemp- 
tion of certificates earned under the 
‘payment-in-kind’ wheat export pro- 
gram. 


“Strong demand for wheat in the 
Northwest which is expected to con- 
tinue has greatly lessened the wheat 
problem in the area and prompted 
this action. With the heavy movement 
of Pacific Northwest wheat into con- 
sumption channels, the wheat inven- 
tory problem faced by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. becomes much less acute 
in that area while continuing to pre- 
sent difficulties in other areas of 
the U.S. 


“As a result, wheat export certifi- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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and in No. 3 to 8.0%. Present toler- 
ances are 7.0% for Nos. 1 and 2 and 
10% for No. 3. 


@ A reduction in the limits of wheats 
of other classes in No. 2 grade to 
5.0%. Present tolerances are 5%, 
10%, and 10% for grades Nos. 1, 2 
and 3, respectively. 
@ An increase in the minimum limits 
of dark, hard, and vitreous kernels in 
the subclass hard winter wheat from 
“more than 25%” to 40%. 
@ The elimination of “amber mixed 
durum” and “mixed durum” from the 
grade designation in the class mixed 
wheat. 
@A provision that distinctly low 
quality be determined on the basis of 
the sample as a whole, that is, before 
the removal of dockage. 

The FDA tolerance levels provoked 
a heated fight from grain trade and 
merchandising sources. Traders com- 
plained of the inequity of their posi- 
tion in dealing with producers sup- 
plying wheat, and the uncertainty re- 
garding tolerance levels which might 
be changed at the whim of an agency 
official. A similar condition might pre- 
vail in revising wheat or other grain 
standards if public hearings were not 
compulsory. . 


Other Rejections 


Some other controversial recom- 
mendations for changes in the wheat 
standards were also rejected by 
USDA. Included was a plan to re- 
vise the expression of dockage in 
terms of a half of 1% rather than 
the present 1% level. Likewise, USDA 
turned down the proposal to alter the 
moisture limits for definition of tough 
wheat for all classes. No change is to 
be made in the present method of 
evaluating smutty wheat. 


At a recent hearing of an informal 
committee of the House, these three 
items were singled out for direct 
criticism by congressmen who said 
that they had received many direct 
complaints from producers who fear- 
ed they wouid be penalized by lower 
prices for their deliveries. 

Prior to the current revision, wheat 
standards had been without major 
change since 1934. USDA’ says that 
requests for changes in recent years 
came from producers, handlers, and 
processors of wheat. Following a na- 
tional conference in September, 1955, 
held to permit all interested parties 
to submit recommendations, a year- 
long study of the suggestions was 
made. Hearings were held last Janu- 
ary in Chicago, Kansas City, Minne- 
apolis and Portland, Ore. 

The complete revision will be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register of 
March 15. 
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Pennsylvania Allieds 


Elect New Officers 


CAMP HILL, PA.—J. K. Kooker, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, 
has been elected president of Penn- 
sylvania Division No. 4, Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, Inc. 

Ernest E. Latsha, Ernest E. Lat- 
sha Co., Harrisburg, was elected vice 
president, and Benn §S. Hillegas, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., Camp Hill, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Div. 4 will hold an annual assem- 
bly at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel 
in Reading April 9. 
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WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
a new request for offers for contem- 
plated processing of Commodity Cred- 
it Corp.-owned wheat and corn into 
81,182,250 lb. flour and 8,038,500 Ib. 
cornmeal for domestic and foreign 
relief purposes. The last request for 
flour and cornmeal from CCC stocks 
was made in January. 

Of the flour, 17,044,350 lb. are for 
domestic use in school lunches and 
institutions and by welfare agencies; 
59,223,900 lb. for distribution abroad 
through U.S. private welfare organ- 
izations, and 4,914,000 lb. for distri- 
bution to Hungarian refugees in 
Austria through the League of Red 
Cross Societies under an International 
Cooperation Administration (PL 480, 
Title II) program. Of the cornmeal, 
7,096,000 lb. are for domestic dona- 
tion and 942,500 lb. for foreign dona- 
tion. 

Processing bids should be submit- 
ted to USDA not later than 4:30 p.m. 
(EST) Friday, March 15, for accept- 
ance by midnight (EST) Monday, 
March 25. The flour and cornmeal for 
domestic use will be delivered during 
May and for foreign use during April. 


Of the 17 million pounds of flour 
for domestic donation, 12,885,550 Ib. 
will be all-purpose flour, 3,956,800 Ib. 
bread flour, and 202,000 lb. whole 
wheat flour. Of the 59,223,900 lb. of 
flour for foreign donation through 
U.S. private welfare agencies, 9,574,- 
900 lb. will be all-purpose flour, 47,- 
482,000 lb. bread flour, and 2,167,000 
lb. whole wheat flour. The 4,914,000 
lb. of flour for the ICA Hungarian 
program will be unenriched and un- 
bleached. 


The 7,096,000 lb. of cornmeal for 
domestic use may be either regular 
or degermed yellow corn meal. The 
942,500 lb. for foreign distribution 
will be degermed yellow cornmeal. 

Since August, 1956, when the ex- 
panded CCC donation program for 
flour and cornmeal got under way, 
approximately 11.7 million bushels of 
CCC-owned wheat have been proc- 
essed into 481,103,100 lb. flour and 
approximately 8.7 million bushels of 
CCC-owned corn into 308,722,550 Ib. 
cornmeal for domestic and foreign 
donation. 

Details of the request specify: 

Ordinary protein hard wheat, U.S. 





MOTHBALL SHIPS TO BE 
UNLOADED FASTER 


PORTLAND — Pacific Northwest 
grain stored in the area’s mothball 
fleet will be unloaded at a faster pace 
this spring according to reports re- 
ceived from the local Commodity 
Credit Corp. offices. Twenty-four 
ships have been unloaded on_ the 
Columbia River while 18 were un- 
loaded on Puget Sound. Except for 
about 300 bu. of grain damaged dur- 
ing unloading of one ship, the grain 
has been removed at the same grade 
as when loaded. Total grain loaded 
on the 42 ships was 9,747,692 bu. The 
same ships unloaded 9,734,527 bu. for 
an unaccounted loss of 13,165 bu. 
or 0.135%. Losses were attributed 
to dust since there were two major 
movements between weighings: load- 
ing and unloading. Three firms have 
participated in the unloadings. 
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USDA Asks Offers to Process 
CCC-Owned Wheat Into 81 
Million Pounds of Flour 


No. 2 grade, into 12,885,550 Ib. all- 
purpose wheat flour, 72% extraction, 
for domestic shipment ex-mill; 13.5% 
protein hard wheat, U.S. No. 2 or 
better, into 3,956,800 lb. bread flour, 
72% extraction, for domestic ship- 
ment ex-mill; 12% protein hard 
wheat, U.S. No. 2 grade, into 202,000 
lb. whole wheat flour, 100% extrac- 
tion, for domestic shipment ex-mill. 

Ordinary protein hard wheat, US. 
No. 2 grade, into 9,574,900 lb. all- 
purpose whtat flour, 72% extraction, 
for export shipment ex-mill; 135% 
protein hard wheat, U.S. No. 2 or 
better, into 47,482,000 lb. bread ficur, 
72% extraction, for export shipment 
ex-mill; 12% protein hard wheat, U.S. 
No. 2 grade, into 2,167,000 lb. whole 
wheat flour, 100% extraction, for ex- 
port shipment ex-mill. 

The corn to be supplied for process- 
ing shall be yellow and of U.S. grade 
No. 2, except that corn grading No. 
3 because of cracked kernels may be 
supplied. 

For domestic shipment the flour 
shall be packed in accordance with 
Article 5, Announcement Gr-343, ex- 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Interstate Bakeries 
Again Sets Sales 
And Income Records 


KANSAS CITY—The highest sales 
and income in its history were report- 
ed for the year ended Dec. 31, 1956, 
by Interstate Bakeries Corp. Net 
sales for 1956 were $106,379,091, an 
increase of 6.67% over 1955 sales of 
$99,730,326, according to R. L. Naf- 
ziger, company president. Earnings 
after taxes were $3,516,818, exceeding 
1955 earnings of $3,429,855 by 2.54%. 

Per share earnings on the 955,441 
shares of common stock outstanding, 
after payment of preferred dividends, 
amounted to $3.30, compared to $3.21 
in 1955. The previous quarterly divi- 
dend rate of 25¢ per share of common 
was increased with the first quarter 
of 1956 to 30¢. 

“Major installations of new equip- 
ment for both replacement and plant- 
expansion projects were made during 
the year in the bread plants at Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Omaha and Milwau- 
kee and in the cake plants at Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles and Birmingham,” 
Mr. Nafziger reported. 

Citing 10-year comparative figures, 
Mr. Nafziger revealed that the 1956 
sales volume of $106,379,091 repre- 
sented a 102% increase from the 
1947 sales total of $52,772,555. Gross 
earnings during this 10-year period 
climbed 200% from $2,480,278 in 
1947 to last year’s $7,441,818. The 
1956 net earnings of $3,516,818 repre- 
sented a 130% gain over 1947’s $1,- 
529,278, reflecting effects of variable 
tax rates, including excess profits tax 
in the 1950-1953 period. 

Mr. Nafziger commented that total 
annual dividends on common in- 
creased from $91,630 in 1948 to $1,- 
146,239 in 1956. On the basis of the 
955,441 shares outstanding in 1956, 
this growth in payout was from 10¢ 
per share in 1948 to $1.20 per share 
last year. 

In this period, book value increased 
from 34¢ per share in 1948 to $14.33 
last year. 





R. R. Strong 


Officers Elected 


By Strong-Scott 


MINNEAPOLIS —L. S. Strong, 
president, Strong-Scott Manufactur- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, announced the 
election of two new officers, and the 
promotion of a third at a recent di- 
rectors’ meeting. They are R. R. 
Strong, J. Thomas Haigh and H. L. 
Kell. 

R. R. Strong was promoted to ex- 
ecutive vice president. His previous 
positions with the company include 
secretary and manager of new prod- 
uct development. 

J. Thomas Haigh was elected vice 
president, director of marketing. He 
has been with the company for one 
year as director of marketing. His 
previous associations include: Mana- 
ger of research and development, 
corn milling division, General Foods 
Corp.; sales and advertising manager, 
Schutz O’Neill Co., Minneapolis, and 
technical sales director, mechanical 
division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

H. L. Kell was elected as secre- 
tary. He joined Strong-Scott in 1930 
as an accountant. He served as chief 
accountant until 1952, at which time 
he was promoted to controller. 
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ponent ee gents Smee 


J. Thomas Haigh 


L. S. Strong was reelected presi- 
dent and treasurer and A. W. 
Strong, Jr., was reelected vice presi- 
dent. 





H. L. Kell 





Good Faith Price Making 
Defended by Federation 


WASHINGTON — Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver (D., Tenn.) is backing a bill 
now before the Senate, and a com- 
panion one in the House, which is de- 
signed to nullify federal court deci- 
sions which permit competitors in an 
industry to set prices in good faith 
to meet competition. The bill, S. 11, 
is opposed by the Millers National 
Federation. 

Herman Fakler, MNF vice presi- 
dent, in a statement prepared for de- 
livery before the anti-trust and 
monopoly subcommittee of the Senate 
has detailed the position of the indus- 
try. Sen, Kafauver is chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Fakler opens his statement by 
explaining that the wheat flour mill- 
ing industry is a highly competitive 
one. Other industries are highly com- 
petitive, too, and there is nothing new 
or novel in this. However, this condi- 
tion in the flour milling industry is 
brought about by a number of eco- 
nomic forces over most of which most 
of the millers have no control. All of 


these forces play an important part 
in sharpening competition between 
flour millers for the business which 
is available. 

Developing his case, 
stated: 

“There is a gap between poten- 
tial production capacity and current 
demand for flour both domestic and 
export. Total U.S. flour production for 
the calendar year 1956 is reported by 
the Bureau of the Census to be ap- 
proximately 229.5 million ewt. In con- 
trast, as an indication of potential 
production capacity of the industry, 
in 1947 in response to world demand 
for food, flour production was: in- 
creased to approximately 305.5 mil- 
lion cwt. 

“Domestic per capita consumption 
of flour has been steadily declining 
due to increased competition of other 
foods for a place in the human diet. 
This per capita consumption has de- 
clined from 161 Ib. in 1936 to an all- 
time low of 119 Ib. in 1956. If it were 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Pillsbury, ADM 
Settle Claims 
In Wheat Case 


WASHINGTON—The Department 
of Justice has announced a comopro- 
mise in the civil action brought by 
the federal government against Pills- 
bury Mills. Inc., and Archer-Daniels- 
Mid'and Co. for alleged imprcper 
receipt of export payments on wheat 
flour. Part of the export shipments 
was said to have consisted of flour 
milled from Canadian wheat. 

The settlement of the case involves 
a payment by Pillsbury of $675,000 
and by ADM of $325000 to the 
government. The firms had md? vol- 
untary refunds earlier. $207.977 in 
the case of Pillsbury. $89,985 in the 
case of ADM. In addition, Pillsbury 
was fined $65,000 and ADM $50 000. 

Herbert Brownell, Jr., attorney 
general, said the alleged violations 
consisted of certification by the com- 
panies that the flour thev exported 
had been produced from U.S. wheat. 
He explained that some of the flour 
shipments were a blend or mixture 
made up in part of wheat grown in 
Canada. 

The justice department stated: “It 
was the position of the companies 
that there had‘been no fraudulent 
acts committed by them. and that the 
inclusion of any Canadian wheat in 
the flour was inadvertent.” 

The government originally sought 
damages of $1.3 million against Pills- 
bury and $1 million against ADM. 

The history of the cases goes back 
to the years when a substantial 
amount of frost damaged Canadian 
wheat entered the U.S. under customs 
rulings that it could enter at a lower 
rate of duty as “wheat unfit for hum- 
an consumption”, a definition bearing 
no relationship to the term commonly 
used by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. It seems that the damaged 
Canadian wheat had good milling 
quality for bakery flour and con- 
sequently it entered the flow of mill- 
ing to some degree for domestic flour 
consumption. This use of the Cana- 
dian imports was in no way illegal. 
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Mid-South Grain 
Shippers Schedule 


Annual Convention 


MEMPHIS — The Mid-South Soy- 
bean & Grain Shippers Assn. will hold 
its annual convention on Aug. 6-7 at 
the Hotel Peabody in Memphis, states 
Gus Critz of Clarksdale, Miss., presi- 
dent of the group. 

Mr. Critz of the Clarksdale Grain 
Elevator Co., expects about 200 per- 
sons to be on hand, representing an 
increase of about 50%. This will be 
the third annual convention. 

Wheat will be freely discussed dur- 
ing the convention. This stems from 
the fact that the South is scheduled 
for its greatest crop of wheat in his- 
tory. 

Recently members of the associa- 
tion met here for one day to discuss 
the problem of handling wheat, since 
most of the elevator men have never 
handled it before. The association in- 
cludes elevator operators in south- 
eastern Missouri, Arkansas, western 
Kentucky, eastern Louisiana and 
Mississippi. 

Most grain exporters are expected 
to have representatives here for the 
convention. Paul C. Hughes of the 
Farmers Soybean Corp., in Blythe- 
ville, Ark., is secretary of the group. 
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John S. Vander Heide 


John S. Vander Heide 
Appointed to Post 


In Government 


WASHINGTON — John S. Vander 
Heide, president, Holland-American 
Wafer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
been appointed to act as special as- 
sistant to the administrator of the 
Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Vander Heide will be called 
upon to work on project assignments 
from the administrator in connection 
with the agency’s executive reserve 
program. His duties will consist of 
studying and analyzing the War Pro- 
duction Board and National Produc- 
tion Board programs of the last two 
wars and making recommendations 
to the administrator regarding the 
type of program required by the 
agency to meet the requirements of 
the Defense Production Act. 

The Defense Production Act au- 
thorizes the President to provide for 
the establishment and training of a 
nucleus executive reserve for em- 
ployment in executive positions in 
government during periods of emer- 
gency. This legislation was introduced 
in Congress after considerable study 
and discussion within the govern- 
ment and among private individuals 
and organizations. These studies re- 
sulted from a growing recognition 
that the effective use of executive 
talent was one of the major keys in 
the successful mobilization of the na- 
tion’s resources. 

Mr. Vander Heide will serve on an 
intermittent basis and expects to 
spend from three to eight days a 
month in Washington. He was for- 
merly director of the food industry 
division and later a consultant to this 
division of the Business and Defense 
Services Administration in the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Mr. Vander Heide is a past presi- 
dent of the Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and the Inde- 
pendent Biscuit Manufacturers Com- 
pany, Inc. The latter organization 
has since been named the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc. 
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ELEVATORS NEAR RECORD 


BOSTON — The two elevators of 
the Port of Boston in 1956 moved 19,- 
546,654 bu. grain for export, a near 
record, the Port Commission an- 
nounced. The total has been exceeded 
only three times in the past. Two 
of the three times were during World 
War I. Of Boston’s two elevators, the 
Eas+ Boston elevator handled 16 mil- 
lion lwushels. 
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New Attack on Milling Trade 
Made by Congressman Citing 
Additives as Health Hazard 


WASHINGTON—An attack on the 
food industry in general and the 
milling industry in particular, charg- 
ing that they are contributing to 
hazards in public health through the 
addition of ‘poisonous’ drugs to 
food, has been launched by Rep. 
Usher L. Burdick (R., N.D.). Quick 
to reply for the flour trade was Her- 
man Fakler, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation. 


Mr. Burdick opens his statement 
by referring to the work of Dr. Har- 
vey W. Wiley in the introduction of 
the Pure Food and Drug Act in 1906. 
He declares: “It made it a crime to 
adulterate foods, but the law has 
never been enforced, so that today 
poisons are being injected into food 
without limit, while the people be- 
lieve they are protected by this 
law.” 

Mr. Burdick quotes Marion B. Fol- 
som, secretary of health, education 
and welfare, as saying in 1956: “A 
recent compilation shows that ap- 
proximately 500 chemical materials 
are being added directly to food for 
various purposes. The Food and 
Drug Administration estimates that 
150 of these 500 chemicals have not 
been adequately tested to show that 
they are harmless.” 


In 1953, Mr. Burdick relates, the 
production of “surface-action chem- 
icals,’” many of which are used to 
improve the stability of such foods 
as bread, cake mixes and desserts, 
reached 921 million pounds. Agene 
was used for 30 years to bleach flour, 
until the University of Aberdeen, 
Scotland, found it caused running 
fits in dogs and affected the mental- 
ity of humans. After several years 
this Agene was replaced with a 
chemical called ‘alloxan’, a poison 
used in experimental laboratories to 
induce diabetes in animals, he as- 
serts. 

Cancer Allegation 

Mr. Burdick continues: “Over 1,000 
chemicals have been used in foods. 
About 500 have now been discarded, 
and of the remaining 500, 150 have 
not been scientifically tested. Of 
those which have been tested several 





3 Firms Given 
Orders to Make 
Flour for USDA 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture telegraphed ac- 
ceptance March 8 of offers of three 
milling concerns to process Commodi- 
ty Credit Corp-owned wheat into 
11,200,000 lb. bread flour, packed in 
100-lb. bags, for foreign donation 
through U.S. private welfare agen- 
cies. 

The flour must be delivered by 
April 1 for export from East Coast 
ports north of Cape Hatteras. 

Details of the awards are ap- 
pended. 


Company and Credit per 
milling point Quantity 100 Ib.* 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc.— 
Springfield, Ill. .... 1,500,000 $0.20 
Springfield, Ill. .... 1,500,000 18 
International Mig. Co.— 
OO eae 2,500,000 16 
SS a 1,200,000 ao 
General Mills, Inc.— 
DE. wesectasdoes 4,500,000 Hl 


*The charges listed are credit charges. This 
means that will receive that much from 
the successful bidders. 


have been found carcinogenic (can- 
cer-causing). 

“IT am receiving material and pro- 
tests on this subject from all parts 
of the country. As one example in- 
dicating the serious danger of this 
practice, I quote Dr. William E. 
Smith, of Englewood, N. J., cancer 
researcher, who said ‘cancer-caus- 
ing chemical additives and dyes are 
going into food for human consump- 
tion.’ 

“There seems ta be a well-formed 
conspiracy between the big chemi- 
cal companies and the American 
Medical Assn. and the Food and Drug 
Administration to inject these poi- 
sonous chemicals into food, not for 
the safety of public health, but for 
the profits arising from the manufac- 
ture of the chemicals. An examina- 
tion of the records leaves little in 
doubt as to the facts of this conspir- 
acy. 

“The proper committees of Con- 
gress should make a thorough _in- 
vestigation of this matter, which 
they can do without any extra cost 
to the people. If we have ample 
laws now, they should be enforced. 
If not, then new laws should be en-° 
acted. One way to avoid cancer is 
to not create it by eating poisoned 
foods. The public has a right to rely 
on the protection Congress and the 
attorney general’s office can give it.” 


MNF Action 


Mr. Burdick’s statement was timed 
for release to the newspapers on the 
morning of March 7. It came to 
Mr. Fakler’s attention during the 
previous afternoon and he immedi- 
ately attempted to contact the con- 
gressman at his office. Failing to 
reach him, Mr. Fakler sent a tele- 
gram in which he charged that the 
statements with respect to flour are 
seriously erroneous. 


The telegram continued: “Use of 
Agene as maturing agent in flour 
was discontinued voluntarily by U.S. 
flour milling industry when adverse 
effect on dogs was demonstrated. 
However, no competent medical data 
either here or in England was devel- 
oped to show ingredient is harmful 
to humans. Quite the contrary, ex- 
tensive studies made by Dr. Elvehjem 
in University of Wisconsin demon- 
strated positively that ingredient is 
not harmful to humans. Neverthe- 
less its use in flour in U.S. has been 
discontinued. 

“There is no such ingredient as 
alloxan or anything like it used in 
flour as your statement alleges. To 
my knowledge, it is not used as an 
ingredient in any food and is used 
only in laboratory experiments. These 
facts can be verified by George P. 
Larrick, commissioner, FDA, here in 
Washington, by merely telephoning 
him. I hope I will have an oppor- 
tunity to talk with you later in the 
afternoon but in the event I do not 
have that privilege, I am taking this 
means of getting this information to 
you as an indication that unfortu- 
nately you have been badly misin- 
formed with respect to flour. I sin- 
cerely hope you will find some way 
to correct this serious misinforma- 
tion which has been given to you 
and which you have used in your 
statement.” 

Mr. Fakler reports that up to the 
morning of March 12 he had re- 
ceived no reply from Mr. Burdick. 
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Erik Feldthusen 


2 International Executives Promoted 


MINNEAPOLIS — The promotion 
of Paul O. Callaghan to the position 
of general export manager of the In- 
ternational Milling Co. has been an- 
nounced. 

This appointment is effective April 
1. Mr. Callaghan joined the Interna- 
tional organization in 1929 and has 
held positions in its export depart- 
ments in Minneapolis and New York. 
For the past five years, he has been 
Montreal export manager for Robin 
Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., an affiliate 
of International. 


In his new position, Mr. Callaghan 
will have responsibility for all export 
matters in the entire International 
organization. He will make his head- 
quarters in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Callaghan’s successor at Mon- 
treal will be Erik Feldthusen who 
will take over his new responsibili- 
ties April 1. For the past four years 
Mr. Feldthusen has been traveling 
representative for the Robin Hood 
export department in Montreal. Prior 
to that, he was New York export 
manager for the International Mill- 
ing Co. 





Howe Refutes Suggestion 


Millers Are Subsidized 


OTTAWA—A barrage of criticism 
in parliament has marked the first 
few days of operation of Canada’s 
attempt to beat U.S. competition in 
certain traditional flour markets with 
the aid of a price adjustrnent scheme 
inaugurated by the Canadian Wheat 
Board. C. D. Howe, minister of trade 
and commerce, has refuted the sug- 
gestion that the plan is in the nature 
of a suksidy to the flour millers; it is, 
he says, merely an attempt to put the 
millers in a competitive position so 
that markets for Canadian wheat, as 
flour, can be improved. 


The government was forced to 
act when the millers reported that 
they had been compelled to buy U.S. 
flour and to ship it into their mar- 
kets in Canadian branded bags in or- 
der to retain business. The competi- 
tion of the U.S. subsidy, they said, 
was responsible for this situation. 

Effective March 1, wheat used for 





CANADIANS ADJUST 
FLOUR PRICES 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustments set 
by the Canadian Wheat Board and 
effective March 11 to aid millers meet 
foreign competition in all markets ex- 
cept U.S., U.K., and Europe were as 
follows, with previous levels in paren- 
theses: Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
ports, 5'1,¢ (414¢); St. Lawrence 
ports and Churchill, 3¢ (8¢); Cana- 
dian and U.S. Pacific ports, 7¢ (8¢). 
The adjustments can be changed on 
a day-to-day basis. 





the milling of export flour going into 
all markets, other than the U.S., U.K. 
and Europe, became available at re- 
duced prices. (The Northwestern Mill- 
er, March 5, page 9.) 

While the amount of the adjust- 
ment may vary from day-to-day, the 
adjustments so far announced have 
not been considered sufficient to make 
any appreciable difference to flour 
sales. It does, nevertheless, improve 


. the competitive position of the Cana- 


dian mills. Traders believe that the 
wheat board will watch the situation 
closely and will not hesitate to revise 
the adjustments upward if competi- 
tive conditions warrant the action. 

Replying to criticism in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Howe said that the 
board came to the conclusion that it 
would lose sales of wheat if Canadian 
flours were pushed out of historical 
markets. Therefore, having consulted 
the advisory committee, which in- 
cludes the heads of all the major farm 
organizations in Canada, the board 
decided to institute the plan as part 
of the general sales policy. Mr. Howe 
stated: “It has the same effect on re- 
turns to producers as any other price 
adjustments made by the board.” 

Suggestions were made that the 
adjustment should come from the 
federal treasury, and not be cut from 
the price received by producers. The 
government refuses to take this direct 
action which would be tantamount to 
paying a government subsidy. 

A member of parliament said that 
the new policy results in Canadian 
farmers competing with the USS. 
Treasury. Mr. Howe replied that 


(Continued on page 21) 





J. ALLAN MACTIER 
FOR MNF BOARD 


CHICAGO — The name of J. A. 
Mactier, Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha, was inadvertently 
omitted from the list of nominees for 
membership on the board of directors 
of the Millers National Federation in 
the Feb. 21 issue of the MNF bulle- 
tin, the Hook-Up. Mr. Mactier is pres- 
ently a member of the board for Dis- 
trict 3, and has been renominated for 
another term. 





Continental Baking 
Reports Net Sales 
Of $284 Million 


NEW YORK—Net sales of Conti- 
nental Baking Co. during the year 
1956 amounted to $284,206,892, an 
increase of $40,193,102 over sales of 
$244,013,790 in 1955, the company’s 
annual report reveals. 

“Sales of bread and cake products 
both in dollars and in poundage in- 
creased and such operations were 
fairly profitab'e,” R. Newton Laugh- 
lin, president, said in the report. 

“But although sales of our newiy 
acquired Morton frozen foods divi- 
sion were greater than during tne 
preceding year, its operations result- 
ed in a loss. We hope that with some 
shifts in production and a mcre re- 
alistic price structure in 1957, this 
trend can be reversed. 

Net profit for 1956 was $7,512,423 
or 2.64% of net sales. This compares 
with $7,737,307 or 3.17% net profit 
margin during the preceding year. 

The earnings on each share of com- 
mon stock, based on 1,483,413 equiva- 
lent whole shares outstanding at the 
end of the year, amounted to $4.58 
as compared with $4.76 earned on 
each of 1,477,363 equivalent whole 
shares outstanding at the end of the 
year 1955. 

The total dividends declared out 
of earnings for the year 1956 was 
$3,668,363 or 48.83% of net profit. 

In labor relations, the number of 
bakeries closed by strikes during the 
year was greater than in 1955, but 
the impact on the company’s busi- 
ness was much less severe. 

On the subject of research, Mr. 


Laughlin said the company antici- 
pates moving into its new offices 
and laboratories, which are being 


constructed at Rye, N.Y., about the 
middle of 1957. The building hous- 
ing the laboratories will have an 
area of approximately 17,200 sq. it. 
and plans are being formulated to 
expand fundamental research in bak- 
ing problems and other projects con- 
nected with the company’s Opera- 
tions. 

Because of the increased competi- 
tion for selling space in all high vol- 
ume retail stores, Continental has 
increased its budget for advertising 


in 1957. “We are confident,” Mr. 
Laughlin concluded, “barring some 
unforeseen national calamity, that 


our bread and cake division will im- 
prove further the showing it made 
during the year 1956.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALL WHEAT DINNER 

ALLIANCE, NEB.—In keeping up 
promotion of their product, the Box 
Butte County Wheat Growers Assn. 
featured an all wheat menu at its 
annual dinner. The menu featured 
wheat scallops, macaroni salad, a 
wheat cereal and pie. 








March 12, 1957 


Two Countries 
Get Approval 
To Buy Wheat 


WASHINGTON— Authorizations to 
finance purchase of wheat from USS. 
suppliers have been issued by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
Greece and Turkey. The authoriza- 
tion to Turkey provides for purchase 
of $7.4 million worth of wheat while 
the authorization to Greece provides 
for $4.3 million worth of wheat, in- 
cluding certain ocean transportation 
costs. 

Authorization No. 10-20, issued un- 
der an agreement with Turkey an- 
nounced Jan. 25, 1957, provides for 
purchase of approximately 110,000 
metric tons of dark hard winter, hard 
winter and/or yellow hard winter 
wheat in bulk, grade U.S. No. 2 or 
better. The wheat exported must 
have been grown in the continental 
US. 

Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers made on or after 
March 14, 1957, and on or before May 
31, 1957, will be eligible for financing. 
Delivery will be to importers, f.o.b. 
vessel, U.S. ports. Shipments from 
U.S. ports may be made on or after 
March 14, 1957, but not later than 
June 29, 1957. 

Purchases of the wheat will be 
made by Toprak, New York Organi- 
zation, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York. (Telephone: OXford 7- 
7265). 

Authorization No. 26-22, issued un- 
der an agreement with Greece an- 
nounced on March 6, 1957, provides 
for purchase of approximately 59,000 
metric tons of dark hard winter, hard 
winter or yellow hard winter wheat, 
in bulk, grade U.S. No. 2 or better, 
which must have been grown in the 
continental U.S. 

Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers made on or after 
March 15, 1957, and on or before 
May 31, 1957, will be eligible for fi- 
nancing. Delivery will be to importer 
ec. & f. or c.if. Greek ports, or f.o.b. 
or f.a.s. vessel U.S. ports. Shipments 
from U.S. ports may be made on or 
after March 15, 1957, but not later 
than June 29, 1957. 


Purchases of the wheat will be 
made by the State Purchase Direc- 
torate, Ministry of Commerce, Can- 
ingos Square, Athens, Greece. 

The authorization to Greece is a 
further supplement to the Title I, 
Public Law 480 agreement with that 
country announced Aug. 8, 1956. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MNF to Hear Talk 
By Bulk Product 


Price Specialist 


CHICAGO—Dr. Richard B. Hefle- 
bower, presently at Northwestern 
University, will be one of the main 
speakers at the annual convention 
of the Millers National Federation 
in Chicago May 15-17. 

Dr. Heflebower held a key position 
in the Office of Price Administra- 
tion during World War II and has 
considerable knowledge of the prob- 
lems of millers. He is considered a 
leading student of price structure in 
the bulk product industries, and it 
is believed that this will be the sub- 
ject of his address in Chicago. 
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March 12, 1957 


CHICAGO—One of the largest at- 
tendances in recent years was re- 
corded for the 33rd annual meeting 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, held here last week. The 
total attendance of 1,909 is the third 


highest in the history of the meet- 
ing. 

In addition to time devoted to bak- 
ery production problems and new 
ways of solving them, human rela- 
tions and personnel relations also 


came in for their share of the four- 
day meeting. 

Various materials handling sys- 
tems and the contribution of each to 
savings in the automated bakery 
formed the greater part of the morn- 
ing session March 5 under the ses- 
sion chairmanship of John A. Wag- 
ner, American Stores Co., Philadel- 
phia. The session was called to or- 


ia) 





ASBE COVERAGE 


CHICAGO—The editorial coverage 
of the 33rd annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engin- 
eers was handled by the following 
members of the editorial staff of The 
Northwestern Miller: Frank W. 
Cooley, Jr., Minneapolis; Don E. 
Rogers and Henry S. French, Chicago. 





der by Harold M. Freund, 
Bread Co., St. Louis. 

The benefits expected to be derived 
from the proper use of conveyor sys- 
tems in general bakery production 
opened the program, with J. Miles 
Decker, James M. Decker Co., Balti- 
more, Md., classifying the subject 
as “of major importance to every 
bakery, large or small.” 

Increasing production and lower- 
ing labor cost with resulting effici- 
ency and increased profit were given 
as the main reason for considering 
various types of conveying systems. 
These systems can also help solve 
the problems in a bakery where space 
is at a premium because of new 
equipment or expanding production. 

Mr. Decker pointed out that bulk 
systems are actually conveyors, as 
are such pieces of equipment as fork 
lift trucks. In one example of how 
fork lift trucks can convey materials 
more efficiently, Mr. Decker pointed 
out that unloading a car of bread 
wrapping paper formerly took one- 
half day for six men. By using the 
fork lift, one man now can do the 
job in two hours. 

Bread production has now become 


Freund 
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Bakery Engineers Establish 
Third Highest Attendance 


At 33rd Annual Meeting 


in most bakeries a completely auto- 
matic set-up, Mr. Decker said. This 
automation has been accomplished 
by substituting conveyors at critical 
points for physical labor as well as 
by adding the normal types of labor 
saving machinery. In a_ conveyor 
system on the bread line, the con- 
veyors eliminate the need for pan 
feeders, proof box labor, and oven 
feeders, as an example. The convey- 
or will also return pans to storage 
or to the greaser and start the oven 
trip again. It permits a minimum 
pan inventory and has the added ad- 
vantage of permitting a smoother 
production. 
Bulk System Engineering 

William Kollman, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., New York, pointed out the 
dollar savings of bulk flour handling 
vs. conventional handling, using as 
the basis of his discussion the fact 
that “the efficiency of any bulk sys- 
tem depends upon the engineering 
which went into it.” 

“There should also be a reason for 
adopting any of these practices, in- 
cluding bulk flour storage,” Mr. Koll- 
man said. “For instence, in the mat- 
ter of floor space, one bakery made 
space for a bun shop which brings 
in $20,000 a week in additional sales.” 

In the economic analysis of the 
subject, Mr. Kollman pointed out 
that sacks have been used for 50 
years and have a very definite value, 
but the current stress on costs makes 
in his opinion a better bargain in 
bulk, but he stressed again that each 
plant must be analyzed and be 
treated as an individual problem. In 
the bulk system, it was pointed out 
that there are three general sys- 
tems: tank trucks, tank cars, and 
portable bins. He mentioned that in 
several places, flour mills have set 
up “holding stations” at strategic 
distances from the flour mills so thar 
tank cars may be dispatched to this 
loading station; then trucks’ take 
over from the storage transfer sta- 
tions to the bakery. 

Flour Loss Comparisons 

Regarding the “invisible loss’’ usu- 
ally described as a saving in bulk 
over sack flour, Mr. Kollman men- 
tioned that in his experience there 
has been actually not much differ- 
ence between the two systems as far 
as the intangible flour loss is con- 
cerned. 

During questioning from the floor, 
Mr. Kollman said that a baker could 
figure his necessary bin volume _ by 


CONTINUOUS PROCESSING—During the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers in Chicago, the men shown above told the bak- 
ing industry to be ready for a gradual conversion to “some form of continu- 
ous processing” in the larger bakeries. In the left illustration are Harold W. 
McGhee, National Tea Co., Chicago; Bernard Bergholz, Jr., California Raisin 

















BAKERY ENGINEERS’ OFFICERS — The newly-elected officers of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers are shown above, following the com- 
pletion last week of the society’s 33rd annual meeting. Standing, left to 
right, are Victor E. Marx, Chicago, secretary-treasurer, and H. Alvin Meyer, 
Grocers Baking Co., Lexington, Ky., third vice president. Seated, left to 
right, are Ray Thelen, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, second vice presi- 
dent; Harold M. Freund, Freund Baking Co., St. Louis, ASBE president, and 
Andreas F. Reising, Sunrise Baking Co., New Orleans, La., first vice president. 


allowing approximately 40 lb. 
cubic foot. 

At this time in the morning ses- 
sion, the annual business session was 
held. 

D. B. Pratt, Jr., Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, concluded the morning 
session with his discussion of the 
chemical and baking changes which 
occur during flour storage. He showed 
with slides that using a good quality 
flour would require only minor 
changes in formulation to account 
for absorption changes. He detailed 
experiments showing temperature 
and other changes of flour in tank 
flour cars. 

The majority of his investigations 
into chemical, physical and microbio- 
logical studies on flour under these 
circumstances showed no appreciable 
changes, he said. 

“It must be concluded from these 
tests that with a flour of normal bak- 
ing strength, flour age is not a criti- 
cal factor in determining bread qual- 
ity,” Mr. Pratt said. ‘“‘Though chang- 
es do occur, the baking process is 
not adequately sensitive to demon- 
strate these changes. Perhaps a flour 
of borderline quality would respond 
more critically in the baking process 
and thus demonstrate a need for age. 

“It would appear that flour tem- 
perature does not play a major role 
in bread quality although studies 
here were not of adequate scope to 
justify a positive conclusion. Cold 
flour does affect the dough mixing 


per 


pattern in a manner that would make 
it quite difficult to judge adequate 
mechanical development, and _ since 
the mixing pattern would be different 
at changing temperature levels, it 
would be difficult to maintain bread 
quality. This means simply that uni- 
form flour temperatures are of 
greater importance than any given 
temperature level. 

Only Minor Adjustments Needed 

“If the baker is presently making 
good bread from his bagged flour, he 
will obtain good bread when he 
changes to bulk flour from the same 
source, with only a minor adjustment 
in dough absorption to compensate 
for differences in moisture. This pre- 
sumes that the production man rec- 


(Continued on page 24) 





CORRECTION 


CHICAGO—Because of communi- 
cations difficulty, the name of E. J. 
Stermer, Chapman & Smith Co., Mel- 
rose Park, Ill, was incorrectly listed 
as assistant program chairman in last 
week’s story on the officers of the 
American Society of Bakery Engin- 
eers. Lewis P. MacAdams, Food In- 
dustries Co., Dallas, Texas, is the new 
assistant program chairman under 
Clifton R. Scarborough, Scarborough- 
Mead Industrial Food Brokerage Co., 
Charlotte, N.C. 








Advisory Board, Fresno, Cal., and Martin Eisenstaedt, American Stores Co., 
Philadelphia. Paul W. Hodler, Loblaw, Inc., Buffalo, is shown in the center, 
and at the right are Harold Cackler, J. R. Short Milling Co., Oklahoma City; 
Frederick H. Watkins, Jr., Baker Do Process Co., Belleville, N.J., and Ray 
S. Briggs, Purity Baking Co., Decatur, IIl. 
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The brightest spot in the flour busi- 
ness for the week ending March 8 
was the Southwest where a large 
bakery chain extended coverage to 
the end of the crop year. This hard 
winter business estimated at 1-1% 
million sacks, pushed the Southwest 
sales volume for the week to 97% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 47% the previous week. 

All other areas were marked by a 
lack of demand and a decline in sales 
figures to the lowest point since early 
January. There was a small amount 
of business transacted with the U.S. 
Quartermaster Corps in the Pacific 
Northwest but it was reported as 
somewhat negligible. 

The new week started March 11 
with the federal government announc- 
ing its awards to sell about 11 million 
pounds of relief flour for overseas 
consumption. But the news came too 
late to prop up last week’s percent- 
ages, which showed sales figures 
down, some shipping directions dry- 
ing up, and the running time of many 
mills beginning to decline. 

Sales by spring wheat mills were at 
42% of five-day capacity, the lowest 
point since Jan. 7, when they were at 
41%. Bakers have enough flour, ap- 
parently, to last them well into May 
and even June. 

The same picture prevailed in the 
central states where sales were hard- 
ly more than 30% of capacity. 

Production by U.S. mills was at 
98% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 100% a week earlier and 96% 
a year ago. Production for all areas 
except Buffalo and the Southwest 
was down from the previous week. 
Production at Buffalo was 102% of 
capacity, compared with 100% the 
previous week and 106% a year ago. 
For the first time in several weeks, 
one mill at Buffalo was down to’ four 
days’ running time. Production in the 
Southwest was at 104% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 99% the 
previous week and 98% a year ago. 
(See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: There was very little 
demand for spring wheat flour the 
past week other than a few scattered 
p.d.s. sales. One mill continued to 
offer clears, some at fairly attractive 
prices, but these, too, moved slowly. 

Sales by spring wheat mills reflect- 
ed the accumulation of several weeks 
of slack business by dropping to 42% 
of five-day milling capacity, the low- 
est point since the initial week in 
January. 

Mills of the local area looked hope- 
fully at last week’s hard winter flour 
buying by a chain baker in the South- 
west, but the activity failed to slop 
over into this area. 

Mills which have been grinding 5 
to 6 days to clear up heavy bookings 
made earlier in the year began last 
week to report a decline in running 
time as backlogs began to move out 
of mills. Without more new flour busi- 
ness—and the consequent production 
—mills are beginning to feel a tighter 
millfeed situation. The millfeed busi- 
ness picked up considerably the past 
week, creating a demand for grinding 
just when running time is declining. 

The family flour business was quiet 
and prices were unchanged. 

Quotations March 8, in 100-lb. cot- 
ton sacks: Spring standard patent 
$5.80@5.90, short patent $5.90@6, 
first clear $5.25@5.67, high gluten 
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Chain Bakery Buys Hard Winter 
Flour; Most Areas Very Quiet 


$6.35@6.45; family flour $6.25@7.35; 
whole wheat $5.90@6. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
were at 99% of capacity for the week 
compared with 102% a week earlier 
and 96% a year ago, the lowest point 
since the last week of 1956, and a 
reflection of the decline in shipping 
directions which has become evident 
the last few days. 

Mills of the Northwest ground at 
98% of capacity compared with 101% 
a week ago and 97% a year ago. Mills 
of the interior Northwest ground at 
104% of capacity compared with 
105% the previous week and 98% a 
year ago. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: A large chain baker 
came into the market for hard win- 
ter wheat flour in the Southwest last 
week to lift the sales volume figure 
for the period to 97% of five-day 
capacity. Higher millfeed prices 
helped reduce flour costs so that 
mills had an incentive to book some 
additional business. The sales of last 
week compare with 47% of capacity 
the previous week and 18% a year 
ago. 

The chain baker is said to have 
booked supplies for about 90 days, 
enough to carry the firm up to new 
crop time. There was also a small 
amount of chain bakery buying, and 
some independent bakers also were 
attracted into the market. The 
prospects for new crop wheat are 
dim enough so that the current flour 
prices look attractive to the major- 
ity of buyers. Most are believed to 
be booked until new crop time. Di- 
rections were said to be fair on 
bakery flour. 


Family flour bookings were lim- 
ited, but shipping directions showed 
a sharp pickup over the weekend. 
One mill reported that some blend- 
ers booked flour. 

Export sales have been slow. A 
shortage of dollars in foreign coun- 
tries is given as one of the reasons. 
In the Middle East buyers are now 
holding back to take advantage of 
the reduced freight costs they will 
have when the Suez Canal is re- 


,opened. The lack of substantial ex- 


port trade and the absence of any 
domestic interest have forced low 


grade flour and second clears to de- 
cline sharply in price. An increased 
supply of the lower grades because 
of poor quality old wheat mills are 
grinding for the government has also 
contributed to this softness in the 
clears market. 

Quotations March 8, Kansas City, 
carlots, cottons: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.65@5.75, 
standard 95% patent $5.55@5.65, 
straight $5.50@5.55; established 
brands of family flour $6.40@7.20; 
first clears $4.65@4.95, second clears 
$4.30, 1% ash clears or higher $4.10 
@4.25. 


Salina: Demand for flour the pt 
week was slow, with prices practical- 
ly the same as at the same time ihe 
previous week. Shippiing direct’o s 
were draggy. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 93% cf 
capacity last week. Sales improv-d, 
to average 127% of capacity, com- 
pared with 75% the prececing week 
and 37% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions were poor to fair. Prices de- 
clined 5¢. Quotations, basis Kansa 
City, March 8: Family flour $675, 
bakers short patent $5 67, first clears 
$5.10, second clears $5. 

Hutchinson: Business was general- 
ly slow in the Hutchinson area the 
past week. No new bookings were 
reported and shipping directions and 
chain buying were lagging. Weather 
conditions in the Southwest improved 
the harvest outlook. Some family flour 
business to jobbers was done, but ex- 
port business was nil. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: Hard winter fam- 
ily short patent, in cottons, enriched 
$6.20@6.30, bakers short patent, in 
papers $5.45@5.50, standard patent 
$5.40 @5.45. 

Oklahoma City: Some activity was 
reported in flour buying, though 
bookings were small. Prices closed 
unchanged on family flour and 4¢ 
lower on bakery types. Quotations 
delivered Oklahoma points March 9, 
in carlots: Family short patent $6.99 
@7.10, standard patent $6.20@6.40. 
bakery unenriched short patent $6.01 
@6.11, 95% standard patent $5.91@ 
6.01, straight grade $5.86@5.91; truck 
lots higher on all grades. 

Texas: The only business of any 
consequence reported last week was 

(Continued on page 22) 





Current Demand for Durum, 
Semolina Products Slow 


There was little demand for durum 
wheat products during the week end- 
ing March 8, and the trade looked for 
little change until after Easter late 
in April. The price of semolina lost 
its firmness as a result of the lack of 
demand and fell off 10@15¢. 

During the week the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported the to- 
tal amount of durum inspected for ex- 
port for the crop year up through and 
including February at 6,741,416 bu. 

In the East it was reported that 
sales of both 100% semolina and 
blends were very slow last week, with 
one and two-car sales the extent of 
most business. In the East, sales re- 
ported were made at prices 15@20¢ 
below nominal] quotations. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week was down to 98% of five-day 
milling capacity from 106% the previ- 


ous week and 103% a year ago, re- 
flecting the quiet nature of the busi- 
ness the last several weeks. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis March 8 were as fol- 
lows: 


Pamey milling Gurum ....ecec0s $2.65 @ 2.66 
Choice No. 1 amber or better.... 2.60@2.65 
Choice No. 2 amber or better.... 2.58@2.64 
Choice No. 3 amber or better.... 2.56@2.62 


Medium No. 1 durum or better... 2.52@2.60 
Medium No. 2 durum or better... 2.50@2.58 
Medium No. 3 durum or better... 2.47@2.56 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 
on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

March 4-8 ...... 156,500 153,032 8 
Previous week .. 156,500 *166,383 106 
SORE BBO: jvciccee 158,500 162,774 103 
Crop year 


production 
5,442,121 


5,314,553 


July 1, 1956-March 8, 1957 ...... 
July 1, 1955-March 9, 1956 ...... 
*Revised. 
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Millfeed Business 
Picking Up; Prices 
Rise Generally 


Millfeed demand came to life dur- 
ing the week ending March 8, with 
more buying reported than at any 
time since mid-January. The South- 
west led the way because of a slight 
price advantage to buyers, and busi- 
ness spread to the spring wheat mills 
area. Prices were $1@3 higher by the 
end of the week, and buyers backed 
away. Many mill officials are hope- 
ful, however, that the activity will 
break out again soon. 

Formula feed demand appeared on 
the quiet side in the Northwest last 
week, although most manufacturers 
were confident that March business 
would be quite typical for the month. 
The slowdown in orders was de- 
scribed by some manufacturers as 
temporary, the result of tapering off 
after rather heavy end-of-the-month 
orders at the end of February. 

For others, fluctuations in volume 
have not been great for several 
weeks, and spring business is looked 
to for a change in the moderate 
pace of sales. 

Starter feed demand continued to 
expand, but dairy feed buying has 
tapered off to offset this in over-all 
tonnage. Sales of baby chick feeds 
are showing some improvement, but 
brighter prospects are seen in start- 
ers for turkeys and baby pig feeds 
because the outlook for numbers to 
be raised is more favorable. A good 
year in hog feeds is widely predict- 
ed, and turkey feed sales also should 
be good. However, concern is being 
shown over the prospects for profits 
in raising turkeys this year. 

Signs that the formula feed busi- 
ness in the Southwest may be shak- 
ing loose from the doldrums that 
have dominated it recently appeared 
last week. Sales were by no means 
rushing, but most of the mills ran 
a full week and felt a little more 
optimistic than previously. Order 
backlogs are not very substantial, so 
there is still plenty of room for im- 
provement, the sales departments 
point out. 

The signs of the start of the 
spring business are said to be the 
strength in the ingredient markets, 
a trickle of chick and turkey starter 
business and pretty fair hog feed 
sales. Broiler feed seems to be mov- 
ing right along with the broiler 
market in Arkansas pegged at a 
strong 20¢. Cattle feed sales are 
called slow because of the open 
weather over many areas. Dairy feed 
is moving in a little better volume. 


Formula feed business continued 
at a fairly slow pace in the central 
states during the week ending March 
8, and it was thought this might 
continue for a few more weeks. 

Feed manufacturers say the gen- 
eral tone of business is not bad, but 
the farm situation is not conducive 
to a good feed business. However, 
a slight pickup was noted in broiler 
feeds due to better prices during the 
period. And, it was thought if the 
prices of feed ingredients remained 
higher, it would bring on a better 
demand for feeds. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 51,533 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 51,351 tons 
in the previous week and 50,417 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 
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Rain, Snow in Southwest 
Press Down Wheat Prices 


A change in the Southwest weather 
picture—the most precipitation to fall 
there in several months—and a fail- 
ure of export business: to stimulate 
prices were the dominant factors in 
the wheat markets for the week 
ending March 11. Prices did not firm 
up until dry windy weather took 
over again at the end of the week. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
March 11 were: Chicago March 
$2.31% @5, May $2.31%@%, July 
$2.24% @%4, September $2.26%@%, 
December $2.30% @%4; Minneapolis— 
May $2.30%, July $2.291%., September 
$2.27%; Kansas City—March $2.29, 
May $2.28, July $2.24%, September 
$2.26, December $2.28%. 

The period started out bullish on 
March 5, with all contracts 2@3¢ up 
from March 4 on the strength of 
brisk trading of March and May 
wheat, and the fact that export 
houses appeared to be absorbing all 
offerings. The prospect of heavy ex- 
port business with Brazil gave 
strength to the markets at the start 
of the week. But actually, March 5 
was the peak for prices, and the 
bearish factors of weather and ex- 


‘port changes were already at work. 


By March 6 upwards of 4 in. of 
snow had fallen on western Kansas, 
Oklahoma and parts of Texas, bright- 
ening the prospects for the winter 
wheat crop more than at any time 
this winter. Nearby contracts began 
to slide, and by the end of the period 
March 11, almost all the gains of 
March 5 had been wiped out. Distant 
contracts dropped, too, but managed 
to retain some portion of the gains 
made a week earlier. 

The long-awaited deal with Brazil, 
which has exerted bullish pressure for 
several weeks, was consummated mid- 
way in the week, but exporters pur- 
chased the whole 944 million bushels 
with government certificates given as 
subsidies-in-kind premiums for pre- 
vious export transactions. Thus the 
free wheat markets, deprived of the 
stimulus of the Brazilian purchase, 
had no reason to show a price re- 
sponse. A further depressant was 
the postponement of the German 
wheat purchase until March 13. 

Estimates are that certificates for 
redemption of 40 million bushels of 
stored wheat yet remain in the hands 
of exporters, a deterrent to any large 
scale trading of free wheat until the 
certificates are used up. 

The report that 400,000 bu. wheat 
was unloaded from a winter storage 
boat at Chicago to an elevator, ap- 
parently for delivery on contract, 
forced the March contracts downward 
at major markets. 


At the end of the week price gains 
of March and May contracts at Chi- 
cago were wiped out except for small 
fractional gains. All gains at Minne- 
apolis were lost. Kansas City March 
futures showed the sharpest declines, 
and on March 11 fell back %¢ below 
the previous low point on March 4. 
May and July contracts at Kansas 
City held %¢ gains for the week, 
while September and December prices 
gained fractionally throughout the 
entire week. 

Cash wheat premiums were firm at 
all markets throughout the week, 
with demand steady and offerings of 
wheat meager most places. 

By March 8 the heavy snows and 
rain in the Southwest had been re- 
valued as price factors, and a word 
of caution was being given here and 
there that even more moisture is 


necessary to pull the crop out of the 
severe drouth which has persisted so 
long. On the strength of this, distant 
contracts made fractional gains at 
the end of the period. 


Receipts Less 


Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended March 7 
totaled 6.2 million bushels compared 
with 6.3 million the previous week 
and 5.3 million a year ago. Minne- 
apolis receipts of all classes totaled 
1,374 cars, of which 392 were for 
Commodity Credit Corp. Duluth re- 
ceipts totaled 1,492 cars. 

The demand for cash spring wheat, 
though good enough to absorb daily 
offerings, was not quite as active as 
the week before and some slight 
adjustments took place in premium 
ranges. Premiums on ordinary and 
through 13% protein lots were 1¢ 
lower; 14 and 16% proteins were un- 
changed, while 15% protein lots 
traded 1¢ higher as compared with 
the futures. Demand broadened as the 
week closed, with both mills and ex- 
porters actively in the market. On 
March 7 ordinary 1 dark northern 
spring or 1 northern spring wheat, 
and through 12% protein, was quoted 
at 1@2¢ over the Minneapolis May 
price; 13% protein 3@4¢ over; 14% 
protein 6@7¢ over; 15% protein 9@ 
10¢ over; 16% protein 20@25¢ over. 
These ranges were for 58-lb. weight, 
with 1¢ premium for each pound over 
58 and 1¢ discount for each % Ib. un- 
der 58. The average protein content 
of the hard red spring wheat tested 
at Minneapolis during the week was 
13.75% compared with 13.39% a year 
ago. 

Cash durum prices averaged 1@2¢ 
lower for the week. The demand im- 
proved as the week closed, with some 
of the intermediate qualities, which 
were neglected early in the period, 
coming into better demand. (See ta- 
bles on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis March 8 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 
OvGIMAeF:  a.6-0:6:6:0:% 00.6-06:6:20052 0nd 


SRS PGE ai cce cs ccrentes .31% @2 
9... er err 2.314%@ 






13% Protein .....csccccccee Bddm D2. B4¥ 
TOG. PPUGSI. 2c ccceicc sand ate 2.36% @2.37¥ 
EBT) PORE 6. oscdcccasvassen 2.39% @2.40% 
16 Preteim .ccccscccvccces 2.50% @2.55% 


Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
1/10% higher. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib.; 
1¢ discount each % Ib. under 58 Ib. 


Cash Price Weaker 


The cash wheat price at Kansas 
City in the week ended March 11 
was %¢ weaker than on March 4, 
with the decline coming on a drop 
in the basic March option. Premiums 
were steady as demand absorbed the 
offerings without particular pressure 
either way. 

Mills were major buyers during 
the week, apparently wishing to 
keep their supplies from falling be- 
hind their grinds. Other buyers in- 
cluded merchandisers who bought 
blending types of wheat. 


Receipts at Kansas City last week 
amounted to 680 cars, compared with 
593 the previous week. However, 
much of that was “to arrive” and 
did not reach the trading floor where 
carlot sales of cash wheat amounted 
to 130 cars. 

Premiums on March 11 were as 
follows: Ordinary 4%4@5¢ over the 
basic March option of $2.29, 11.75% 





CURRENT FLtour PRODUCTION 
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A Stctistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Mar. 4-8, 
1957 
,832 





Northwest 
re eh SCTE LE PP LS, 
Ps dccde osc. dbis eae shea ae 514,867 


7-11, Mer. 8 12, 
55 1954 

671,585 588,546 636,227 
,277,790 1,219,701 1,167,101 


*Previous Mar. 6-10, Mar. 
week 1956 19 


~ 











507,562 514,358 481,420 

Central and Southeast ......... 486,158 520,597 565,151 521,817 
North Pacific Coast ............ 293,244 311,843 319,548 289,447 
MR. 64 00d0d nbenedeakoasa = ae 3,394,269 3,289,377 3,207,104 3,096,019 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74.5 74.5 75 75 75 


*Revised. 


-~-Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week- 
Mar. 4-8, Previous Mar. 6-10, Mar. 7-11, Mar. 8-12, Mar. 8, 





Crop year flour production 
--——J uly 1 to 





Mar, 10, 








1957 week 1956 1955 1954 1957 
Northwest ...... 98 101 97 82 86 24,887,741 
Southwest ....... 104 99 98 95 89 48,256,045 
oe re 102 100 106 108 104 19,917,437 
Central and S. E. 85 97 91 S4 77 19,443,573 s 
N. Pacific Coast.. 83 86 85 92 83 11,175,016 10,669,292 
TAM 2sscss 100 96 94 88 123,679,812 117,058,880 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity output _ tivity 
March 4-8 ...... 101 March 4-8 ...... 207,774 88 
Previous week 91 Previous week *22¢ 5 93 
YeOar O80 ....... 108 Ree Ge hoa 620 226,565 95 
Two years ago .. 279,850 251,860 90 Two years ago .. 198,744 85 
Five-year average .........ccceee. 94 PIVO-VORT BVOTRBO 2c cscccsscccsece 91 
Ten-year average ...............+. 91 Ten-year average ..........ceeeee. 96 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

sity output tivity 











March 4-8 1,082,959 105 
Previous week ..1, *1,039,496 100 
VORP OHO 2.0.00 1,0 976,156 96 
Two years ago. .1,021,350 967,841 95 
Five-year AVOTABC 2... ccccsccccsces 95 
RE DTI kono en hennccenes 92 





*Revised. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Nortn Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March 4-8 ...... 570,250 


486,158 85 








Previous week .. 570,250 97 
Year ago ......-. 570,250 91 
Two years ago .. 671,400 84 
PUVO-VORE GVOTERS 2c ccccesesseseen 83 
TE BRUGES occ ic vccnsceswene 81 
*Revised. 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March 4-8 ....0% 475,000 514,867 108 
Previous week 475,000 560,999 118 
TORS OBO cesses 475,000 507,562 106 
Two years ago .. 459,500 514,358 108 
Five-year AVCTABC ......sccsccsves 102 
TURTORr GVOUERS 44 c.cc 60 dese ceeare 100 


*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
eluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 


March 4-8 ...... 130,500 449,058 104 
Previous week 430,500 452,130 105 
Year Q8O ..csccs 454,500 445,020 98 
Two years ago .. 487,250 389,805 81 
PEVO-FORE BVOTARS 22s 00s scvtsneve 86 
TOR-FORT BVOTRMS osc cccecicvcsaces 82 


*Revised. 

PACIFIC COAST 

Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 

Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 

Washington Mills 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

84 





March 4-8 ...... 215,200 181,051 

Previous week . 215,200 *186,965 87 
fe eer 215,000 178,292 82 
Two years ago .. 215,000 183,892 82 
PaVO-FORE BGVOPERO 6c. ciiccicade ces 86 
DEPORT BVGORGS. 065.0600 60800 v0n50 78 


*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
March 4-8 ...... 112,193 81 
Previous week 115,767 83 





TOO? BOO. 440s s00 96 
Two years ago .. 133,200 101 
Paver PORE GVONRMS. ccbicccrscovsercrs 83 
TOR-VORF GVOTAGO 2.0 ccsccccegeress 90 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending March 8, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour production. 





-—Southwest*—, _ - 


Northwest*—, ;--—Buffalot——, -—-Combined**—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 





March 4-8 ..... 27,807 977,169 13,300 
Prev. week . .$26,370 13,621 
Two wks. ago .. 28,501 12,288 
1956 25 916,734 13,978 
1955 898,960 11,877 
0! errr. 23,633 859,598 12,793 
TOSS 45 x0 ,cee Ba,eee 973,607 15,430 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. 





503,390 10,426 403,314 51,533 1,883,873 
11,360 $51,351 
11,513 52,302 
489,713 10,564 331,746 1,738,193 
588,075 10,380 384,056 1,871,091 
506,467 9,361 368,092 1,734,157 
553,168 9,597 362,136 47,494 1,888,911 


+All mills, tRevised. 





protein 4%4@6¢ over March, 12% 
protein 44%4@7¢ over, 12.5% protein 
4144@7%¢ over, 138% protein 5@8¢ 
over, 13.5% protein 5@8%¢ over, 
14% 5@9¢ over, 14.5% protein 5% 
@9%¢ over. 

The approximate rarge of c's 
wheat prices at Kansas City Mxrch 3 
is shown in the accompanying tabic: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard 








No. 2 Dark and Hard 2. 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.3 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.3 
es ETE. 2 aS ereeransaceirvens 2.4 
Se er ee eee 2.32@2.35% 
Se  eererrrrer erro Tire 2.31@2.34% 
a A. SE bisa ord wok dda eae e 2.30@2.33% 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard winter 
wheat was reported selling March 11 
at $256%4@2.57%, delivered Texas 
common points. Demand was fair and 


cfferings were sufficient. Prices were 

quoted $2.41@2.42 delivered to Hous- 

ton via truck. Offerings, however, 

were scarce, demand was fair. 
Volume Heavy 


Wheat volume continued heavy in 
the Pacific Northwest export market 
last week, with India taking on 12 
cargoes of western whites and Japan 
purchasing three cargoes of mixed 
wheat. Late Friday Chile tendered 
for six cargoes of hard winters, but 
the purchase was not confirmed. 

Exporters expect a continued heavy 
demand. To date 26 ships of the moth- 
ball fleet in Astoria and 20 ships at 
Olympia, Wash., have been unloaded. 
Reports indicate the CCC plans an 
increase in these unloadings. 
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Cc. W. Loomis 


R. V. Scott 
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F. V. Deaderick 


Bemis Bro. Announces Retirement 
Of C. W. Loomis; Names Successor 


ST. LOUIS—The retirement of C. W. 
Loomis, vice president, company di- 
rector and director of personnel, has 
been announced by F. G. Bemis, 
president of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Mr. Loomis will be succeeded by F. 
V. Deaderick, presently vice presi- 
dent, director of eastern operations 
and also a company director. Re- 
placing Mr. Deaderick is R. V. Scott, 
former manager of the Chicago gen- 
eral sales division. 

Mr. Loomis joined the firm’s Bos- 
ton office in 1916 and became per- 
sonal assistant to A. F. Bemis, then 
president, in 1919. He held subse- 
quent positions in the engineering, 
sales and specialty departments, and 
in 1924 was put in charge of the 
Detroit sales office. Appointment as 
manager of the Bemis plant in Mem- 
phis came in 1931, a post he held 
until coming to St. Louis in 1947 as 
director of personnel. He was elected 


vice president in 1949 and a com- 
pany director in 1952. 

Mr. Deaderick came to Bemis in 
1918 as a clerk in the St. Louis of- 
fice. He served as a city salesman 
and office manager prior to appoint- 
ment in 1927 as manager of Bemis’ 
Houston plant, a position he held for 
24 years. Promotion to eastern di- 
rector of sales occurred in 1951. He 
became vice president in 1952, a di- 
rector of the company the following 
year and in 1954 was appointed di- 
rector of eastern operations. 

Mr. Scott joined Bemis’ Kansas 
City plant in 1931 and held various 
sales positions in Omaha, Oklahoma 
City and Buffalo. He was appointed 
manager of the Chicago sales divi- 
sion in 1951. In preparation for his 
new appointment as director of east- 
ern operations he was relieved of 
sales duties to study advanced man- 
agement at the Harvard School of 
Business in 1956. 











By John 


WASHINGTON — The _ bi-partisan 
farm bloc in Congress appears to be 
dissolving. The bloc split in consider- 
ing a new corn acreage soil bank bill 
in the House. Economic interests of 
the commercial corn belt and hog 
farmers are lined up on one side and 
cotton interests on the other. 

This split, as interpreted by ob- 
servers in the Senate, means that 
there will be no major farm legisla- 
tion this year. The division in the 
House is along party lines. It is the 
cotton bloe now against the corn-hog 
farmers. 

The Democrats want to gain ad- 
vantage by making the corn acreage 
allotment base available for soil bank 
payments on all feed grains. U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture analysts 
say this bill would undoubtedly in- 
crease feed grain production. They 
say it would give the cotton and 
wheat farmer the opportunity to ap- 
ply for Soil Bank payments on the 
basis of corn acreage allotment yields. 

The Democratic view is that the 





feed grain problem is not exclusively 
that of corn but of all feed grains, in- 
cluding the growing importance of 
grain sorghums. 

There is a group in USDA which 
prefers to see the Soil Bank used 
as an incentive to develop new crops 
on land which in effect is now being 
rented from farmers for use in the 
Soil Bank. This group feels that now 
is the time to require farmers enter- 
ing the Soil Bank also to attempt 
production of such new crops as cas- 
tor beans, sunflower and sesame seeds 
in areas where those crops might be 
successful. 

This opinion comes from the Agri- 
cultural Research Service of USDA 
in response to queries from an ad- 
visory committee which has been pro- 
moting new industrial uses of com- 
modities such as corn for alcohol pro- 
duction as an additive to gasoline. 
ARS officials say they can find little 
long range merit in corn for alcohol 
for motor fuel dilution. 


New Barge Can Unload 
Faster Than Existing 


Facilities Can Hardle 


PORTLAND — Capable of unload- 
1,000 tons an hour, its carrying ca- 
pacity, a new Columbia River barge 
developed for Continental Grain 
Company will unload faster than any 
existing river facilities can receive, 
the firm says. The new barge was 
demonstrated before the quarterly 
meeting of the McNary Pool Ports 
Assn. held in Portland late in Febru- 
ary. 

W. D. Ray of Walla Walla, Wash., 
served as interim chairman for the 
meeting hosted by Portland’s Com- 
mission of Public Docks. Association 
members from up-river ports of Pas- 
co, Walla Walla and Kennewick, 
Washington, and Umatilla, Ore., 
comprise the association. 

Moored at Portland’s Terminal No. 
4, the barge was developed for Con- 
tinental by North Shore Boat Build- 
ing Company, Vancouver, Wash. It 
will be operated by Tidewater-Shav- 
er Barge Lines, Inc., Portland. 

At present, shoreside unloading fa- 
cilities are not equipped to receive 
grain cargoes at a speed sufficient 
to realize the barge’s full potential, 
but future installations and methods 
will provide opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of the savings and economy 
in handling of dry bulk products of- 
fered by such a barge. The “self-un- 
loading” barge can replace four pres- 
ent bin barges with a resultant sav- 
ing in time and convenience. 

Measuring 200 by 34 by 21 ft. and 
drawing 8 ft. of water, the barge can 
be handled by any single tug and re- 
quires no crew aboard. A sister barge 
is now under construction and is ex- 
pected to be ready for use in June. 

The new principle of unloading con- 
sists of two augers running the 
length of the bottom of the barge. A 
15 h.p. motor provides turning pow- 
er. At half load the motors are ca- 
pable of unloading 600 tons of wheat 
an hour. 

Jamming is prevented by a cover- 
ing. Either auger, or both, can be 
operated at one time. Sloping sides 
of the barge funnel grain to the bot- 
tom where it falls into the auger tun- 
nel. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG—Export clearances of 
Canadian wheat and flour continue to 
fluctuate and for the week ended 
March 7 totalled 3,376,000 bu. com- 
pared with 1,949,000 the week previ- 
ous. The latest total included 995,000 
bu. in the form of flour of which 82,- 
000 cleared for International Wheat 
Agreement destinations. The previous 
week the comparative figures, in 
terms of wheat, were 391,000 and 21,- 
000 bu., respectively. 

Canadian wheat only cleared to six 
destinations during the week. IWA 
clearances amounted to 992,000 bu. 
and included 854,000 for Japan. The 
remainder went to Norway. Class 2 
wheat exports of 1,389,000 bu. in- 
cluded 646,000 for the U.K.; 363,000 
for Switzerland, and 305,000 for Bel- 
gium, while the balance was cleared 
to Italy. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PAYMENT IN KIND 

WASHINGTON—Commercial sales 
of wheat for export registered with 
the Commodity Credit Corp. under 
the payment in kind program during 
the week ended March 7 totaled 17,- 
764,874 bu., bringing the total since 
the beginning of the program Sept. 4, 
1956, to 229,048,720 bu. 
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ICA Finances 
Complete Mill 


In Pakistan 


WASHINGTON—The International 
Cooperation Administration is to fi- 
nance the purchase of new machinery 
and equipment for a flour milling firm 
in Pakistan. 

The specification, announced March 
7, states: “Complete new flour mill 
plant having a capacity of 100 
maunds (8,200 lb.) of wheat per 
hour including intake plant machines 
having a capacity of 400 maunds of 
wheat per hour with wheat cleaning 
plant, purifier exhaust and accessories 
and fittings, etc.” 

The buyer is Sh.Mian Mohd.Allah 
Baksh for the Aftab Flour Mill of 
Karachi. The amount of the award is 
$135,870 and the deadline for bids is 
March 26. 

On the basis of the capacity figures 
given by ICA, it is estimated that the 
mill will have a capacity of 1400 to 
1450 ewt. flour in each 24 hours of 
operation, depending upon the rate of 
extraction and the efficiency of the 
operation. 

A similarly sized plant in the U.S. 
would cost considerably more than 
this—one engineer puts the cost any- 
where between $300,000 and $400,000 

-but it is presumed that in planning 
the erection, the milling firm has cut 
down on certain features which would 
be essential in the U.S. For instance, 
the over-all expenditure could be re- 
duced by installing a simple cleaning 
house, since Pakistani standards are 
not as high as those of the USS. 
Moreover, the Pakistani miller needs 
only a simple plant. The flour market 
is not as highly competitive as in the 
U.S., since only limited grades of flour 
are produced. 

In January of this year, ICA an- 
nounced that it would finance the 
purchase of a stabilizer for condition- 
ing wheat with a capacity of five tons, 
together with all necessary parts and 
accessories, for another mill in Pakis- 
tan. In this instance, the recipient 
was the Colony Flour Mills in Lyall- 
pur. (The Northwestern Miller Jan. 
29, page 10.) 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Results of 1956 


Safety Contest 


MINNEAPOLIS—C. W. Thompson, 
director of insurance and safety for 
International Milling Co., has an- 
nounced the results of the 1956 Robin 
Hood safety contest in which 25 of 
the company’s U.S. flour and feed 
plants participated. 

“Employees in more than one half 
of our U.S. flour and feed mills 
worked the entire year free from lost 
time injuries,” Mr. Thompson said. 
“During 1956, 14 of the company’s 
25 participating U.S. plants achieved 
this outstanding record. Robin Hood 
safety award plaques are being pre- 
sented to the employees at each of 
these 14 plants. Eight of the com- 
pany’s plants have worked over 1,000 
days without a lost time injury.” 

Award winning plants are located 
at St. Paul, Minn.; New Ulm, Minn.; 
Newton, Kansas; Salina, Kansas; 
Davenport, Iowa; Ponca City, Okla.; 
Blackwell, Okla.; Willmar, Minn.; St. 
Louis Park, Minn.; and Lockport, 
a a 

The best safety record is held by 
International’s two plants at Newton, 
Kansas, each of which has operated 
2,165 days without a lost time injury. 
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Murray R. Petersen 


Nebraska Grain 
Group Appoints 
Murray Petersen 


OMAHA — Murray R. Petersen, 
manager of the Omaha Flour Mills 
‘Co., is the new president of the Ne- 
braska Grain Improvement Assn. Mr. 
Petersen, who succeeds Bruce Hage- 
meister, Hagemeister Grain Co., 
Hemingford, was elected here re- 
cently during the annual state meet- 
ing of the association. 

His vice presidential staff consists 
of John R. Cooper, O. A. Cooper Co., 
Inc., Humboldt; M. C. Brown, Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha; and Clarence Jacobson, Lexing- 
ton (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co. By- 
ron Dunn and Donald Lehr, both of 
Lincoln, are treasurer and secretary, 
respectively. Carl Bruns, Chappell; 
Dave Hawkinson, Hastings; and Mr. 
Hagemeister were named to the as- 
sociation’s executive committee. 

Special guests at the association 
luncheon were the members of the 
Gage County 4-H Team, and their 
coaches, Donald Finch, Beatrice, 
Gage County agent; and Doyle Wil- 
liamson, assistant county agent, Bea- 
trice. The winning team defended 
its championship in judging at the 
1956 Nebraska Wheat Show. 

Laird G. Wolfe, soil conservation 


service agronomist, was the main 
speaker. Mr. Wolfe spoke enthusias- 
tically about the Great Plains Pro- 
gram, calling it an attempt toward 


“an enduring solution.” 

“Millions have been spent. since 
1936 to fight this wrong use of land 
and the drouth,’ Mr. Wolfe said. 
“The bulk of that money has been 
used for emergency measures only.” 
The Great Plains Program calls for 
changing land use and stepping up 
soil and water conservation prac- 
tices. 

The program is “strictly long 
range,” Mr. Wolfe explained, with an 
appropriation of $150 million to be 
spent during a 15-year period. 

Mr. Wolfe outlined three things 
which he said “enthused me about 
this program”: The Government pro- 
gram is unique in that it is a group- 
ing of existing agencies and will co- 
ordinate efforts of all agriculture-re- 
lated groups. It provides opportuni- 
ties for “local leadership and think- 
ing.” It is an approach to an endur- 
ing solution to the drouth and dust 
bowl problems now at hand. 

“This is not a temporary thing,” 
Mr. Wolfe added. 
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USDA Survey Finds 


Southern Families 
Top Flour Users 


WASHINGTON — Households in 
the South used more flour, fats, 
sugar and soups than those in other 
regions of the country, and pur- 
chased smaller amounts of bakery 
products during a survey week in 
the spring of 1955. Families in this 
region also used more dry beans and 
peas and fresh vegetables than those 
in other regions but used less meat, 
potatoes, fresh fruit, and commer- 
cially processed fruits and vegeta- 
bles. 

These and many other facets of 
the nation’s eating habits are given 
in the report for the southern re- 
gion of the household food consump- 
tion survey conducted by the US. 
Department of Agriculture. This re- 
port deals with food consumption in 
the South, where 2,063 households 
were surveyed. The first major re- 
port covering food consumption rates 
and expenditures for over 200 food 
items consumed in one week in the 
spring of 1955 for the whole USS. 
was issued in January. All major 
food categories are included: Fruits 
and vegetables, meats, poultry, fish, 
dairy, cereals and bakery products, 
fats and oils, sugar and sweets. 

The states included in the South 
are Virginia, West Virginia, Mary- 
land, Kentucky, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Delaware, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, South Carolina, Louisiana 
and Florida. 


Use of Flour 

Use of flour was much greater in 
households at all income levels in 
the South than in other regions of 
the country. Southern farm house- 
holds used 9.7 lb. of flour, excluding 
mixes, in a week. The U.S. farm 
average (including the South) was 
7.1 lb. Whereas southern farm 
households used 9.7 lb. of flour, rural 
non-farm households there used 6.4 
lb. and urban households used 2.5 
lb. 

In the South total use of fluid 
milk on all farms averaged 9.82 qt. 
per family during the survey week, 
compared with the U.S. average of 
11.06 qt. 

Southern households used an aver- 
age of 2.8 lb. of cornmeal and grits; 
the U.S. average was 0.9. Southern 
farm households used an average of 
5.8 lb. in a week, ranging from 8.4 
lb. for farm households with money 
income of less than $1,000 to less 
than 3 lb. for households with income 
of over $6,000. The southern farm 





BROADCAST EMPHASIZES 
GOOD BREAKFAST 


CHICAGO—The importance of a 
good breakfast was discussed by Don 
McNeill, emcee of the Breakfast Club 
show, and Col. Julia E. Hamblet, di- 
rector, Women Marines, U.S. Marine 
Corps, in a recent interview on radio 
station WLS, Chicago. 

Col. Hamblet explained how a well- 
balanced breakfast of fruit or fruit 
juice, eggs, meat, toast and a bever- 
age was essential in keeping the Wo- 
men Marines physically fit and men- 
tally alert. The broadcast was car- 
ried over 361 radio stations of the 
American Broadcasting Company’s 
network. Tape recordings were made 
of the show to be sent to the Armed 
Forces overseas and in Alaska and 
Hawaii. 








average included 5.4 lb. of cornmeal 
and 0.4 lb. of grits. 

According to this survey, the 
average consumption of meats by 
southern households was 10% below 
the U.S. household average. More- 
over, families in the South are 
larger. There was considerable dif- 
ference in consumption of meat by 
income level. Southern households 
with an income under $1,000 aver- 
aged 6.2 lb.; those with an income 
of from $4,000 to $5,000 averaged 
11 Ib. 


Rice Use Heavier 


Forty per cent of the southern 
households used rice in the week 
preceding the survey, compared with 
only 28% for the whole U.S. South- 
ern households used an average of 
0.6 lb. a week; the U.S. average was 
0.3 Ib. 

With regard to fats and oils, 
USDA researchers discovered that 
southern households (reporting in 
the survey) used an average of 3.5 
lb. of table fats, shortenings, salad 
dressings and oils compared with 3 
lb. for the U.S. The southern aver- 
age included % lb. of margarine, al- 
most % Ib. of butter, 1 lb. of lard, 
36 lb. of other shortenings, and % 
lb. of salad dressings and oils. Two- 
thirds of all southern households 
used margarine; 43% used butter. 

This report contains statistics on 
consumption and money value for 
over 200 food items, by households 
representing all income classes, and 
also urban, farm, and rural nonfarm 
areas. 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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GARLAND MILLS 


INC. 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








(Centenmal wis. inc. ) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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Huffing, Puffing Can’t Blow Down T hese 
Straw Houses; They'll Be Made of Boards 


The First Little Pig’s monopoly of 
straw houses will end soon, if a new 
company in Alberta, Canada, is suc- 
cessful. Plans are to manufacture 
building boards from straw. The most 
amazing part of the story is the pains- 
taking care and research which went 
into the project before any thought 
was given to commercial production. 
Credit goes to the Prairie Regional 
Research Laboratory of the National 
Research Council at Saskatoon, Sask. 
H. R. Sallans and G. D. Sinclair, of 
the laboratory, explain in an article 
how it was done: 

“The Prairie Regional Laboratory, 
which commenced operation in 1948, 
was established to work on agricul- 
tural products. One of its basic func- 
tions is to foster industrial develop- 
ment through research. Since about 
1.5 lb. of straw is involved in the pro- 
duction of 1 1b. of grain, it is evident 
that an immense amount of straw is 
produced annually. So one of the first 
projects of the laboratory was to de- 
termine whether this plentiful raw 
material could be used economically. 
While straw was one of the earliest 
pulp sources used in paper making, 
its use has gradually diminished since 
about 1860, due to the development 
of a major chemical industry and the 
growth of modern pulp and paper 
technology based on wood. Since that 
time little research has been done on 
the utilization of straw as a pulp 
source on the North American con- 
tinent. 

“Jn considering the problem, it is 
evident that the production of fine 
paper and newsprint requires tremen- 
dous quantities of clean pure water. 
The rivers of Western Canada, in the 
straw producing areas, are not adapt- 
ed to this purpose. Consequently, ini- 
tial pulp developments were aimed at 
the cruder materials, such as build- 
ing boards, box-board and, possibly, 
building and wrapping papers. In view 
of the possible market for building 
materials in the prairie area, it was 
decided to initiate studies on board 
production. The problem was defined 
as: (1) Can boards acceptable to the 
building trade be made from straw? 
and (2) Can these boards be pro- 
duced at a competitive price? The 
first phase of the problem required 
laboratory study, and the second 
market survey and cost estimating on 
the basis of a plant suitably sized in 
relation to potential market. 


Processing Equipment 

“Small scale processing equipment, 
consisting of a pressure digestor, a 
laboratory Asplund defibrator, vari- 
ous tynes of refiners, deckle box board 
formers and driers were installed. A 
large number of boards were made to 
determine optimum treatments for 
development of suitable properties. 
All the boards were tested for tensile 
and flexural strength as well as re- 


sistance to water absorption. The re- 
sults proved that it is quite feasible 
to produce both “insulating” and 
“hard” types of boards which equal 
—or exceed—all requirements of 
Canadian Government specifications 
for these materials. 

“The next stage was to estimate 
the costs of production. Information 
from the Division of Building Re- 
search of the National Research 
Council and the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics at Ottawa indicated that 
the consumption of fiber boards in 
Western Canada is about 70 million 
square feet of soft type boards and 
20 million square feet of hard type 
boards each year. With these esti- 
mates as a guide, operations of a size 
similar with market potential were 
laid out, due regard being given to 
the capacities of standard production 


equipment readily obtainable from 
equipment manufacturers. 
“By careful consideration of capa- 


cities, average power, water and labor 
costs, and quotations on building and 
machinery, production costs were 
estimated at $31.40 for 1,000 sq. ft. 
of soft board and $43 for 1,000 sq. ft. 
of hard board.” 

It was learned that in a normal 
year sufficient straw for an operation 
of the type proposed could be obtain- 
ed easily within 11 miles of a pro- 
posed plant. Since an occasional 
drouth or rust epidemic might disrupt 
raw material supplies, local poplar, 
spruce and jack pine were considered. 
(It is recommended that anyone con- 
templating installing of a plant con- 
sider the use of wood if there is a 
crop failure and a lack of straw.) 

As a result of these studies, a local 
firm, Prairie Fibreboards, Ltd., has 
been incorporated under the sponsor- 
ship of Allied Securities, Ltd., to erect 
a plant in Saskatoon. Plans are to 
produce both types of board and to 
install machinery for either straw or 
wood. A site has been chosen and a 
firm of consulting engineers retained 
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to design and build the plant, which 
is expected to be in production by 
the fall of 1957. A managing director, 


G. D. Sinclair, who is also a vice 
president, has been appointed by 
Raymond Hauer, president of Allied 
Securities. 
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PROTEIN MALNUTRITION—Dr. 
James M. Hundley, nutrition adviser 
to the United Nations Children’s 
Fund, recently told scientists attend- 
ing a conference on protein nutrition, 
sponsored jointly by the New York 
Academy of Sciences and E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., that 
protein malnutrition is the most im- 
portant single nutritional deficiency 
in the world today, particularly 
among children between the ages of 
one and four years. 

Protein malnutrition results when 
insufficient amount of high quality 
proteins—such as are found in animal 
products and in certain vegetable and 
cereal combinations—is consumed. 
Since young children need particular- 
ly high amounts of high quality pro- 
teins for growth and resistance to dis- 
ease, the deficiency is more dangerous 
during the early years of life than 
in later childhood and adulthood. 

While noting that increased pro- 
duction and consumption of milk, is 
a keystone in programs aimed at 
combating protein malnutrition, Dr. 
Hundley said that—because of the 
difficulty of milk production in many 
areas and because of local taboos 
against eating such food, other high- 
quality protein foods must be develop- 
ed if low quality protein diets in un- 
derdeveloped areas are to effectively 
supplemented. 

Dr. Hundley reported that several 
processes have been developed by 
which either fresh fish, or dehydrated 
fish meal, can be defatted, deodorized 
and finished as an almost tasteless, 
odorless, nearly white flour. Such 
flour contains 70 to 80% protein and 
relatively small amounts are needed 
to supplement bread and other cereal 
products, he said. Estimates are that 
only about one-fourth cent a day 





“T don’t know,” 
Roller Mills, 


said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
“that there’s any partic’lar sense to it, but I 


figger that this crick bank mill always i is goin’ to do so much 
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business ever’ year, an’ ef’n maybe 
things is kind of sickly along in 
the fall itll all balance up later on. 
Seems like as long as folks has 
got to eat bread somebody's 
got to grind the flour; an’ ef’na 
miller can’t get a little further 
ahead of a overdraft each year 

é. , ‘danged ef’n it don’t look to me like 
LB ~~ the miller ain’t called on to hold the 
Lord to blame so much as he is to look hisself 

















would be required to supplement a 
child’s diet effectively with fish flour. 

Other foods which are being in- 
vestigated as possible protein supple- 
ments include soy milk and other soy 
products, peanut flour, sesame flour, 
cottonseed flour, and cocoanut pro- 
tein, Dr. Hundley said. All of these 
have the advantage of being capable 
of local production at economical 
prices, of having good protein values, 
of being easily transported, and of 
having a long storage life. 

Reporting to the fimal session of 
the conference, Dr. James B. Allison, 
director of the Bureau of Biological 
Research, Rutgers University, em- 
phasized the importance of adequate 
calories in the diet to spare the body’s 
protein reserves from being burned 
up for energy. Dr. Allison reported 
experiments which showed that the 
body dips into protein reserves to 
correct any deficiency in calories and 
—conversely—that food energy from 
an adequate calorie intake conserves 
the reserves of protein. 

The filling of protein reserves, Dr. 
Allison said, is controlled by three 
factors—the nutritive value of the 
dietary protein, the amount of nitro- 
gen taken in via this protein, and the 
caloric intake. Experiments with pup- 
pies showed that dogs fed only wheat 
gluten—a relatively low-quality pro- 
tein—gained essentially the same 
body weight per gram of protein ni- 
trogen eaten as puppies fed egg pro- 
tein. However, Dr. Allison pointed 
out, “the animals fed egg protein 
were lean and active while those fed 
wheat gluten were obese and inac- 
tive, thereby exhibiting an inefficient 
balance between fat stores and lean 
body mass.” 

Dr. A. E. Harper, Department of 
Biochemistry, University of Wiscon- 
sin, suggested a new definition for the 
term ‘amino-acid imbalance.” Amino 
acids are the building blocks of pro- 
tein, with the quality of any protein 
food being determined by its content 
of adequate amounts and proportions 
of eight of the 20-odd amino acids 
which are termed “essential.” 

Dr. Harper recommended that the 
term “imbalance” be reserved for 
cases where an amino acid deficiency 
is created by altering the balance of 
these building blocks in a diet. Ex- 
empted from this definition are cases 
where amino acids are supplied in 
suboptimal quantities or where one 
or more amino acids are provided in 
large excess in the diet. 
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AS YOU SOW .. 
Plant yellow kernels in a field, 
And you will harvest corn; 
Drop words down furrows of a 
dream, 
Poems are born. 


Broadcast beauty nation-wide: 
Up springs a Golden Age — 
The germ of power in any seed 
Beyond man’s thought to gauge. 


—Ethel Romig Fuller 
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WESTERN EUROPE’S RECOVERY 


HEN the American tourist in the Italian 
VF seen bus, one day last spring, heard 
the guide proclaiming that Rome’s magnificient 
new railway station “was built by Mussolini and 
the Marshall Plan’ he was properly indignant at 
the coupling of these names. More indigant, how- 
ever, was the lady with the Parisian accent, who 
complained to her husband that “she was very 
much fatigued by all zis talking about zee Mar- 
shall Plan—what was it, anyway?” 

It is possible that many Americans, with far 
more poignant reason, have felt fatigue from the 
Marshall Plan. Madame from Paris, at least, had 
seen Rome’s railway station, while we in America 
had known, save by report, none of the fruit of it. 
Clearly enough, from U.S. balance of payments 
statistics, many billions of dollars in grants, gifts 
and loans had crossed the Atlantic for the rehabili- 
tation of war-torn Europe, but from this side of 
the water the new railway station, the rebuilt 
flour mill or the new opera house were invisible. 

To a great degree, the fruits of the Marshall 
Plan are still untasted here, and can be savored 
only speculatively or emotionally. It is well, there- 
fore, that those who have seen should report 
upon what has been found upon nearer view. Such 
a report comes from Donald F. Heatherington, di- 
rector of the European Division of the National 
Foreign Council, Ine., who addressed a 
recent meeting of the Minnesota Economic Club, 
of which George Wilkens, secretary of the Minne- 
apolis Grain Exchange, is president. 
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“The recovery of western Europe to which the 
Marshall Plan was essentially dedicated,” said 
Mr. Heatherington, “could be considered as 
largely accomplished by the latter part of 1950, 
or a year and a half before the terminal target 
date. But while total output per head and per 
capita personal consumption were then back to 
prewar, a comparison with the U.S. and Canada 
revealed that both economies had expanded sub- 
stantially beyond the levels of 1938. Total output 
per capita had increased by as much as 56% in 
the U.S. and 66% in Canada, while per capita 
consumption likewise was rising by 40% and 55%. 
Subsequently, however, the gulf was narrowed but 
far from closed as new capacity began to make its 
contribution and Germany re-entered the picture. 
From 1952 through 1955 Western Europe in- 
creased per capita output by 14% or at better 
than 4% per annum compared with a total rise 
for the U.S. of 3%. Per capita personal consump- 
tion also went up by 14% compared with 7% in 
the U.S. In other words, during this period West- 
ern Europe moved ahead at a faster pace than 
the U.S. 

“At the risk of some oversimplification 1946 
through 1950 roughly constitutes the period of re- 
covery and reconstruction, 1950 to 1952 a period 
of consolidation and of adjustment to the varied 
consequences of the Korean War, and from that 
point to the present time a period of sustained ex- 
pansion. 

“But there have been other significant ele- 
ments, some peculiar to the individual country, 
some of wider occurrence, which have participated 
in the creation of a new Europe. However, rather 
than attempt to take up each one and relate it to 
the whole, I think we can group them into three 
main forces which working together have been 
largely responsible for the new economic renais- 
sance of Europe. First, entirely apart from Mar- 
shall Aid as such, there has been the powerful and 
pervasive conditioning influence of the U.S. eco- 
nomy. Secondly, there has been a not inconsider- 
able debt to the high caliber of leadership from 
both the public and private sectors, separately 
within the individual countries and in joint en- 
deavor for the area as a whole. Finally, there have 
been numerous strong, yet almost unseen currents 
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working subtle but permanent changes on Europe. 

“Obviously any country with a gross national 
product of well over $400 billion—and this year 
the U.S. will probably reach a level of around 
$430 billion—and with one which in volume terms 
has more than doubled since 1938 must be a 
moving force in world affairs. But an even more 
indirect indication of what this economy means 
from the standpoint of international commerce is 
found in the expectation that in 1957 the U.S. will 
spend, give, loan and invest abroad more than 
$25% billion, of which around half or $13 billion 
will be for the purchase of foreign merchandise 
imports. Although only a portion of these outlays 
will accrue directly to western Europe, the portion 
is substantial—in 1955 about a third. The area 
is currently the source of about 22% of U.S. im- 
ports, a share which becOMes more impressive 
when it is appreciated that much of western 
Europe’s output is virtually the same as found 
here, and that it is not a major original source for 
raw materials or basic foods. In terms of private 
investment about 10% of the outflow of new dol- 
lar capital (that is exclusive of re-invested earn- 
ings) during the three years 1953-1955 was to 
western Europe. This percentage seems rather 
meager, but it also acquires added significance 
when it is noted that over the three years men- 
tioned about 36% of the net private capital out- 
flow was to neighboring Canada and another 35% 
to the Latin American republics. In other words, 
western Europe affords little opportunity for large 
seale resource development investment, the great 
consumer of capital. 

“Nevertheless, through other transactions, in- 
cluding direct military expenditures by the U.S. 
and sales to third countries, western Europe has 
acquired funds sufficient not only to settle its 
trade deficit with the U.S. but to bring the total 
of its gold and dollar reserves to more than $15 
billion, an increase of nearly $7 billion since mid- 
1952, and to enlarge by value, growth and new 
capital its long-term investments here by 
nearly $4 billion. The really vital consideration is 
that the U.S. has maintained the flow of dollars 
abroad at a high level and has, in fact, over the 
period as a whole managed to raise the level. Last 
year, for example, the total outlay amounted to 
about $25 billion compared with $17.4 billion in 
1950 or $13.3 billion in 1946. Although there was 
some fall off of imports in 1954, other expenditures 
more than compensated.” 

So, Madame de Paris, zis is zee Marshall Plan, 
in retrospect and in some of its current manifesta- 
tions, none of which may serve to lessen your 
fatigue. And, altruistically exciting as they may 
still be, these evidences of ripe fruit from the 
great international adventure, may not even re- 
lieve the fatigue of the American taxpayer, though 
they should prove at least mildly analgesic. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE FACTS ABOUT FATS 


HE intense wave of public interest in the 
current nutritional theory that cholesterol, 
a generally acknowledged culprit in heart disease, 
may be controlled or avoided by reduced intake of 
fatty foods, inevitably washes up into the physi- 
cian’s consultation room. Acknowledging this 
problem, the editor of the Journal of the American 
Medical Assn. makes the following comment: 
“Reading and hearing more about nutrition, 
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many people have become increasingly concerned 
with their diet as it affects their hearts. Words 
and phrases like cholesterol, unsaturated fatty 
acids, atherosclerosis, animal and vegetable fats, 
and lipoprotein are tossed at them in conversation, 
in print, and in gatherings—and, inevitably, the 
words bounce around their doctors’ offices. And 
so the average citizen is bound to ask his doctor: 
‘Is it true that fatty foods will hurt my heart? 
Am I drinking so much milk and eating so many 
eggs that my arteries are hardening? How could 
those foods be called nutritious five years ago, 
and called bad for the blood vessels today ?’ 

“The discerning physician sees that such ques- 
tions easily can be loaded. He recognizes, too, that 
it is an unfortunate but inevitable phenomenon 
when diet and the heart become paired in head- 
lines. And the same physician, knowing a number 
of answers to questions on nutrition, also knows 
that many more answers still must be found. He 
has the choice of either keeping abreast with de- 
velopments in nutrition or keeping an uninformed 
silence to the queries of his patients.” 

Having thus recognized the problem, the editor 
goes on to acknowledge the medical profession’s 
consequential responsibility for doing something 
about it. He accepts, for his profession, the obliga- 
tion to provide an answer to the patient’s inquiry. 
As a step toward formulating the answer, the 
American Medical Assn.’s Council on Foods and 
Nutrition will co-sponsor a_ special cholesterol 
symposium which is expected to attract the at- 
tention of at least 500 physicians and others inter- 
ested in “Fats in Human Nutrition,” with particu- 
lar attention to fats, cholesterol and atherosclero- 
sis. 

Other sponsors for the symposium, which will 
be held on March 15 at the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity School of Medicine in New Orleans, will be 
the Louisiana University’s School of Medicine, the 
Orleans Parish Medical Society, the New Orleans 
Graduate Medical Assembly and the Tulane Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. The meeting is design- 
ed primarily for physicians, but it is open to all 
interested persons —including nutritionists, food 
processors, drug manufacturers, hospital staffs, 
public health representatives and home econo- 
mists. Because general practitioners are particu- 
larly welcome, the American Academy of General 
Practice is giving six hours of credit for members 
who attend. 

The symposium, as the editor of the Journal 
says, will not solve all problems or answer all 
questions about fats and their relation: to heart 
health, but it should help to dispel a number of 
misconceptions in a vital field. Sessions and dis- 
cussions will be led by such medical authorities in 
the field as L. Emmett Holt, Jr., pediatrician; 
Donald S. Fredrickson, physiologist; W. Stanley 
Hartroft and Russell Holman, pathologists; Ed- 
ward H. Ahrens, Jr., biochemist; Fredrick J. Stare, 
nutritionist; Prof. Roy H. Turner of the Tulane 
University of Louisiana School of Medicine, and 
Dr. Ancel B. Keys, director of the University of 
Minnesota’s physiological hygiene laboratory. It 
seems not unreasonable, in view of the immense 
promotional opportunity which may present itself 
to the baking industry in consequence of a sci- 
entific decision against fatty foods, to expect that 
the symposium will attract alert and interested 
bakers of the New Orleans area, and bakers from 
other parts of the country who will be in New 
Orleans at about the same time to attend the 
annual convention of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America. Noteworthy, too, is the fact that one 
of the participants in the symposium, Dr. Fredrick 
J. Stare, will address the Millers National Federa- 
tion at the opening session of its next annual 
meeting, May 16. Dr. Stare’s voice will be influ- 
ential in the symposium and doubtless will do 
much to bring the fats issue into proper perspec- 
tive for the breadstuffs industries. 
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Foreign Commentary...ny George E. Swarbreck 





U.K. Millers 
Assailed 


The British millers have come un- 
der heavy fire from an organization 
called the Cheap Food League. The 
league says that the flour millers are 
driving the small independent bakers 
out of business because of the intro- 
duction of what it calls a “secret” re- 
bate scheme allowing the large bak- 
ers to buy flour at reduced prices. 
This, it is suggested, is being done to 
beat the competition of Canadian 
flour. 

The National Association of British 
and Irish Millers has described the 
claims made by the league as “ab- 
solute nonsense.” 

There is certainly nothing secret 
about the discounts of rebates given 
to large buyers of flour in Britain 
today. It’s a matter of common busi- 
ness sense to play along with a big 
user, particularly when competition 
is severe, not only with imported 
flour, but also with other mills. 

The Cheap Food League puts it 
this way: “Bakers who do not use 
more than 100 sacks of 280 Ib. a week 
receive no rebate, but at the other 
end of the scale those using more 
than 40,000 sacks may claim a re- 
bate of 4/6 (63¢) sack. The big Brit- 
ish millers keep out cheap Canadian 
flour without loss to themselves at 
the expense of the small bakers and 
consumers.” 


Pressure on 
Monopolists 


At a recent conference, Oliver 
Smedley, an official, launched the lea- 
gue’s attack on the millers. He ex- 
plained that it was part of a major 
campaign to bring pressure on “food 
monopolists.” He was supported by 
a wheat grower, Richard Lamb, who 
declared that it was maddening for 
farmers to see the prices of bread and 
flour so high when the millers paid 
them a miserable price for their 
wheat. 

The millers, Mr. Lamb said, did not 
want home grown wheat and had de- 
liberately bought and closed the 
country mills in the wheat growing 
areas, replacing them with enormous 
mills at the ports. 


Millers Make 
Rebuttal 


The millers’ association, in reply, 
says that the rebates scheme is de- 
signed to offer competitive terms to 
bakers. They are free to buy import- 
ed flour if they wish. The British 
millers are using twice as much home 
grown wheat as they did before the 
war, but 70% of the wheat going into 
the grist has to be imported. Neither 
the quality nor the quantity of home 
grown wheat is sufficient to make 
Britain self-supporting. 

In connection with the allegation 
that the mills are closing up the 
country mills and replacing them 
with port mills, the association points 
out that the port mills were estab- 
lished in the last century. 

Finally, it was explained, that 
home produced wheat is. sold on an 
open market to all mills, and the 
amount that finds its way into flour 
mills depends upon the quality and 
price. . 

CFL’s comment about the closure 
of country mills, and the transferring 


of business to the port mills, is a 
reference to the rationalization 
scheme organized under the leader- 
ship of the late James V. Rank, then 
head of Ranks, Ltd., a premier flour 
milling group. 

The millers got together in the 
early 1930’s and persuaded the own- 
ers of some country mills to cease 
production so that business for the 
larger mills at the ports could be run 
more economically. The development 
referred to by CFL, therefore, is by 
no means new. At the time, the Rank 
plan was credited with saving the 
British milling industry from eco- 
nomic disaster. 


Money Invested 
In Milling 


Despite all the criticism of the 
British flour milling industry—much 
of it unwarranted—the public is eager 
to invest in the business. Recently 
Ranks, Ltd. offered 9,231,197 shares 
of ten shillings ($1.40) each for four- 
teen shillings ($2). All were allocated, 
thus providing $18,462,394 in new 
money for the firm. Another three 
million shares, providing a potential 
of $6 million, could have been sold. 

In making allotments, the firm de- 
cided that all applications for up to 
40 shares could be met in full, but 
applicants for up to 500 shares got 


only 40. Those asking for 500 or more 
got only 50. 

Sparking the interest, perhaps, was 
the recent report of J. Arthur Rank, 
chairman of the company and well 
known in film circles, that the com- 
pany made more than $7 million 
profit in the last fiscal year. 


Briefs ... 


The Quantity of wheat available 
for marketing from the Australian 
1956-57 crop will be about 118 mil- 
lion bushels. 

= 


Negotiations between Australia and 
Japan for wheat are proceeding. The 
Japanese will take wheat if the Aus- 
tralians give their manufactured 
goods preferential treatment. 


& 

Argentina’s export surplus of wheat 
has been assessed ai more than 116 
million bushels. Because the U.S. has 
cut into the Brazilian and Chilean 
markets, the price has been reduced 
to aid sales elsewhere. 

& 

Australia and Britain have signed 
an agreement under which the U.K. 
will take 750,000 tons of wheat and 
flour each year for the next five 
years, subject to satisfactory prices 
being arranged. 





Richardson-Bellows 


Form New Firm 


For Supplying Markets in Europe 


CLIFTON, N.J.—Formation of a 
new European company to manufac- 
ture and market Bellows air motors 
and controlled air power devices as 
well as Richardson materials han- 
dling equipment, control panels, and 
automatic scales has been announced 
by the Bellows Co. of Akron, Ohio, 
and Richardson Scale Co. of Clifton, 
N.J. 

Since 1952, Richardson Scales S. A. 
has maintained headquarters at Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, for the manufac- 
ture, sale and service of Richardson 
automatic weighing and proportion- 


_ing equipment. The program is now 


being expanded and includes a 
change in name to Richardson-Bel- 
lows S.A., Geneva, Switzerland, as- 
well as the manufacture and distri- 
bution of Bellows air motors and 
Bellows controlled air power devices. 

Richardson-Bellows S.A. will take 
over the manufacture, sale and serv- 
icing of Richardson equipment. The 
new operation will include setting 
up manufacturing operations in key 
areas, handling sales promotion and 
distribution of Bellows designed 
equipment, and providing engineer- 
ing services. The program will in- 
clude all Europe (except Iron Cur- 
tain countries) and portions of Afri- 
ca and the Near East bordering the 
Mediterranean. 

In discussing the significance of 
this agreement in terms of the over- 
all American-European economy, In- 
gram Richardson, president of Rich- 
ardson Scale Co., and Herbert B. 
Link, president of the Bellows Co., 
in a joint statement, said, “There 
are tremendous possibilities in the 
expanding industrial economy for 
American machinery and instrument 
design. Many manufacturers have 
wondered about extending’ such pos- 


sibilities to the European market. 
However, one of the chief problems 
has been the lack of dollars for pur- 
chasing American-made machinery. 
Many potential European customers 
have money but not dollars. 

“Richardson-Bellows S.A. repre- 
sents a type of organization that will 
solve this aspect of the industrial- 
economic problem. By forming a 
company to license the manufacture 
and sale of American-designed equip- 
ment in Europe, we have made out- 
standing advances in building and 
selling our equipiment to hitherto 
inaccessible markets. 

“Our licensees have also found 
many opportunities to sell American- 
made machines for American dollars 
through the many contacts they have 
made over the past four years. Eur- 
opean manufacture and sales have 
also enabled Richardson to meet the 
demands of South American custo- 
mers who did not have American 
currency. 

“The agreement just signed marks 
a significant forward step in the de- 
velopment of an international indus- 
trial picture. It represents a trend 
that will serve to combine the best 
aspects of American technology and 
industry with the continually ex- 
panding European market.” 

Operations of Richardson-Bellows 
S.A. are under the management of 
Louis Perrin, managing director, a 
Swiss engineer formerly associated 
with Hispano-Swissa. He will be as- 
sisted by Michel Reve. Both Mr. 
Perrin and Mr. Reve have spent con- 
siderable: time in the U.S. at the 
factories of the Bellows Co. and 
Richardson Scale Co. familiarizing 
themselves with factory manufactur- 
ing and selling methods, prior to 
transfer to Richardson-Bellows S. A. 
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Frank Heide 


Frank Heide, Mill 
Engineer, Takes 


German Post 


BRUNSWICK—Frank Heide, for- 
mer manager of MIAG Northamerica, 
Inc., Minneapolis, has been appointed 
to the post of coordinator of sales in 
all English-speaking nations for 
MIAG, the German milling machinery 
firm. He will make his headquarters 
in Brunswick. MIAG is the parent 
rm of the U.S. concern. 

Mr. Heide, who lived in Minneapo- 
lis until December, 1956, will continue 
his interest in the American and 
Canadian organizations of the com- 
pany as part of his new duties. He 
is well known to U.S. millers having 
traveled widely in behalf of his firm 
and he was a frequent speaker at 
technical meetings of the Association 
of Operative Millers. 

Mr. Heide’s successor as manager 
of the MIAG organization in the U.S. 
is Ernst Auer. Mr. Auer, a member 
of the German milling family of the 
same name, has been a resident of 
the U.S. for some time. Assisting Mr. 
Auer is Peter Goldberg who will have 
special duties in connection with the 
firm’s Brabender division. 
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Government Order 
For Hart-Emerson 


Wheat Cleaners 


WINNIPEG — The Hart-Emerson 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, manufacturer 
of grain cleaning equipment, is cur- 
rently completing an order for six 
large Uni-Flow cleaners, each with 
a capacity of 2,000 bu. of wheat an 
hour, for the Canadian government. 

These units, with cyclones, are to 
be installed in the government’s ter- 
minal elevator at Churchill Harbor, 
Churchill, Man. in May of this year. 

“The new equipment will appre- 
ciably increase the cleaning capacity 
at the port,” reports J. A. Ingraham, 
the firm’s general manager. 

The Hart-Emerson Co. is a sub- 
sidiary of the Hart-Carter Co. of 
Minneapolis. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN INDEX 


WINNIPEG — Canada’s consumer 
price index moved only slightly be- 
tween January and February to 120.5 
from 120.3. The February figure was 
3.5% above the February, 1956, level. 
The food index moved up only 1/10 
point to 117.2 for the month. 
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Canadian Board 


Reports Surplus 
Of $6 Million 


WINNIPEG—A surplus of $6,845,- 
746 on the 1955-56 wheat pool ac- 
count was recorded by the Canadian 
Wheat Board in its report covering 
operations during the 1955-56 crop 
year. The 1955-56 oats pool showed 
a surplus of $8,169,672 and the barley 
pool $15,217,219 available for final 
payments to producers. 


The board took delivery of over 
352 million bushels of wheat in the 
crop year compared with 318 mil- 
lion bushels the previous year, with 
deliveries of No. 2 Northern repre- 
senting 60.8% of the total. Board 
operating costs applicable to the 
1955-56 wheat pool amounted to 
$13,362,000 in the year. 


Substantially increased wheat sales 
were recorded during the crop year 
with total sales reported at 412,991,- 
552 bu. Domestic sales accounted for 
71,846,000 bu., export sales at Class 
2 prices for 266,186,000 bu. and In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement sales 
for 74,859,000 bu. Of the total 208,- 
509,000 bu. were applied to the 1954- 
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55 pool account and 204,481,000 to 
the 1955-56 pool. 

While substantial increases took 
place in Canadian wheat exports to 
European markets, the major change 
was in exports to countries in East- 
ern Europe. 

During the crop year reviewed the 
board took delivery of 61,387,000 bu. 
of oats, which compared with the 
previous year’s 69,581,000, with near- 
ly 60% of producers’ marketings oc- 
curring in the final three months of 
the crop year. Barley receipts were 
placed at 113,886,000 bu. to compare 
with the previous year’s total of 
112,428,000 bu. 

While the marketing of oats was 
largely a domestic operation, barley 
exports were maintained at a high 
level, with the U.K. and U.S. the 
heavy importers in spite of a sub- 
stantial reduction in U.K. barley pur- 
chases. 

While the surplus indicated in the 
1955-56 wheat pool was set at $6,845,- 
746, the report pointed out that this 
figure should not be regarded as fi- 
nal. Provision had not been made 
for carrying costs, interest, admin- 
istrative and other expenses beyond 
the close of the fiscal year. 

The board realized an average of 
84¢ a bushel on oats sales during the 
year and $1.12 on barley. Costs a 
bushel for carrying charges, interest, 
administrative and other expenses 
were shown at .04¢ for both grains. 
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District 4, AOM, 
Sets Meeting April 6 


MINNEAPOLIS — A program in 
three portions is scheduled for the 
meeting of District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Saturday after- 
noon, April 6, at the Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis. 

The first portion of the program 
will consist of a discussion of pack- 
ing weights by Earling Hanson, su- 
pervisor of weights and measures for 
Minnesota. The second portion will 
consist of a panel discussion on bulk 
flour, moderated by Robert Milliman 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. A series of 
short talks on new equipment will 
comprise the last portion of the pro- 
gram. 

A dinner followed by _ entertain- 
ment and dancing will be held in the 
evening. This program will be pro- 
vided by the allied trades, according 
to Frank Lindholm, King Midas 
Flour Mills, district chairman. O. 
J. Zimmerman will be program 
chairman. 
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General American 


Elects Director 


CHICAGO — General American 
Transportation Corporation has an- 
nounced the election of A. E. Dou- 
glass to its board of directors. 

Mr. Douglass is chairman of the 
board of Fuller Co., Catasauqua, Pa., 
a wholly owned subsidiary of General 
American, 

He was vice president and general 
manager of Fuller Co. from 1926 to 
1929; president from 1929 to 1939; 
chairman of the executive committee 
from 1939 to 1954 and president from 
1954 to 1957. He has been chairman 
of the board of Allentown Portland 
Cement Co., Allentown, Pa., from 
1951 to date and was president of 
that company from 1938 to 1951. 
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CANADIAN FLOUR 


(Continued from page 12) 





farmers have been competing with 
the U.S. Treasury for some time and 
with some success, “but nevertheless 
the competition of the U.S. has been 
present and felt very keenly indeed 
for some two or three years.” 

It has been suggested that the low- 
er protein content of Canadian wheat 
this year has been an important fac- 
tor in reduced purchases of Canadian 
flour by traditional importers. How- 
ever, traders say that this has been 
only a minor factor and that the U.S. 
subsidy payments have been the domi- 
nant influence. “Money still talks.” 
one miller declared. 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg—Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 
high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


the booking by a national bakery 
chain of one to two months’ supplies, 
which probably brought total sales 
to around 15% of capacity. Running 
time was down to an average of five 
days because of delay in receipt of 
expected shipping directions. Pric?s 
were again unchanged on family and 
bakers flour and 5¢ lower on clears. 
Quotations March 8, in 100 lb. cot- 
tons: Extra high patent family $7@ 
7.20, standard bakers, unenriched 
$6.05@6.15, first clears, unenriched 
$5.15@5.25, delivered Texas common 
points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sa’esmen had very 
little to report in the way of sales 
in the central states during the week 
ending March 11. Trading was at a 
virtual standstill, with total sales 
estimated at around 30% of five-day 
milling capacity. 

Even less would have been report- 
ed except for the fact that a chain 
baker entered the market for hard 
winter wheat flour for the next 30 to 
90 days near the end of the period. 
This brought the total volume up 
somewhat. But soft wheat flour, 
spring wheat flour and family flour 
found only negligible outlets. 

Quotations March 8: Spring top 
patent $5.93@6.30, standard $5.83@ 
6.20, clear $5.50@5.81; hard winter 
short $5.80@6.10; 95% patent $5.70 
@6, clear $5.85; family flour $7.6); 
soft winter high ratio $7.50, soft 
winter short $6.20, standard $5.70, 
clear $5.50; cookie and cracker flour 
$5.65. 


East 


Boston: Dullness persisted in the 
local flour market last week. Price 
changes were moderately mixed with 
springs easing 2 to 4¢. Hard winters 
recorded a 1¢ rise. The only change 
in the soft wheat flours was a 5¢ dip 
on the inside quotation on eastern 
straights. 

Mill agents reported that flour 
transactions were few and far be- 
tween, with potential buyers ap- 
parently in-a solid inventory position. 
With current balances in most houses 
adequate to plentiful, it appears that 
it .will take a substantial break in 
quotations to stir any appreciable in- 
terest. At the moment the market is 
stagnant, with most traders looking 
for an extended period of quietness. 


Quotations March 9: Spring short 
patents $6.75@6.85, standards $6.65@ 
6.75, high gluten $7.20@7.30, first 
clears $6.32@6.62; hard winter short 
patents $6.59@6.69, standards $6.39@ 
6.49; Pacific soft wheat flour $7.04G 
7.64, eastern soft wheat ' straights 
$5.87@6.42, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.87 @7.92; family $7.67. 

Buffalo: Chain bakeries were in 
the market for Kansas wheat flour 
on March 7. But otherwise sales of 
all types were very slow. 

Most consumers are not interested 
in the market, claiming that they 
have too much flour on hand as is. 

There are some in the trade who 
blame some of the dip in bread vol- 


ume on the distribution of govern- 
ment surplus flour to schools, insti- 
tutions and needy communities. 

Export activity boomed last week 
and there was less talk of a scarcity 
of shipping space. 

Spring wheat was off 6¢ during 
the week and Kansas declined 4¢. 
Clear flours were unchanged and a 
little on the tight side. Soft wheat 
flours were unchanged. 

According to the weather bureau, 
Great Lakes freighters will be able 
to get in and out of Buffalo’s har- 
bor by April 1 to open the 1957 navi- 
gation season. Reports indicate that 
Lake Erie ice is thin and well broken 
up along the north shore between 
Long Point and Pt. Abino, Ont., but 
along the south shore ice is clear 
and solid. 

All but seven of the 39 freighters 
which were moored in Buffalo’s har- 
bor with winter storage-grain now 
have been unloaded. 

Flour output was slightly below a 
week ago but was _ substantially 
above a year ago. One mill put in 
a full seven-day week; three mil's 
worked six days; one worked five 
days and the rema‘ning mill worked 
four days. 

Quotations March 8: Spring fami'y 
$7.65; spring high gluten $7.08@ 
7.23, spring short $6 63@6.78, spring 
standard $6.58@6.68, spring straight 
$6.53, first first clear $6 24@6.27; 
hard winter short $6.65@684, hard 
winter standard $6.55@6.64, hard 
winter first clear $6.34; soft winter 
short patent $8.08@8.16, soft winter 
standard $7.33@7.38, soft winter 
straight $6.25@6.38, soft winter first 
clear $5.63@5.65. 

New York: The recent slow sales 
pace on all bakery flours continued 
throughout the week in the local 
market. The only real sales high- 
light was a report that a large 
southwestern chain baker had en- 


tered the market for a substantial 
quantity of hard winter flour. It re- 
portedly covered April, May and 
June requirements. 

The majority of bakers and job- 
bers are viewed as holding good to 
sizable balances. This combined with 
a recent policy of steadier pricing 
by mills has tended to deter sales 
activity. 

Some market observers note that 
recent price reductions offered on 
hard winters have caused a growing 
tendency for buyers to look for such 
inducements before committing 
themselves for flour bookings. 

Ordering out of family and semo- 
lina flours was reported fair during 
the week. 

Quotations March 8: Spring short 
patent $6.69@6.79, standard patent 
$6.59@6.69, high gluten $7.14@7.24, 
clears $6.25@6.45; hard winter short 
patent $6.52@6.62, straights $6.32@ 
6.42; Pacific soft wheat flour $7.07@ 
7.67; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.85@6.35, high ratio $6 85@7.90, 
family $7.65. 

Philadelphia: With grain futures 
showing alternate periods of modest 
strength and weakness, the local flour 
market continued to drift in a narrow 
range. The week closed with virtually 
all quotations unchanged from the 
previous week. This provided no in- 
centive for bakers and jobbers to 
desert sideline positions, and most 
contented themselves with working 
off previously-acquired stocks, a situ- 
ation which found odd-lot transac- 
tions by smaller operators accounting 
for the bulk of business. 

Mill representatives said that the 
relatively good supply positions are 
working against any large scale buy- 
ing in the near future. They report 
a growing tendency among custoiners 
to wait for periods of price conces- 
sions, since there have been quite a 
few of these in recent months. Bakers 








NUTRITION DISPLAY — Visitors at the Oregon Home Economics Assn. 
meeting at Portland found a wide variety of material on nutrition, nutrition 
education, wheat and bread stuffs in this display sponsored by the Oregon 
Wheat Growers League. The display was set up under the direction of Miss 
Naida Whybark, league home economist. It features materials from the 
Wheat Flour Institute and, other materials, including recipe pamphlets and 


filmstrips. 


find that sales have been holding up 
pretty well due to special promotions, 
but some recession is looked for be- 
cause of Lenten observances. 

Quotations, 100 lb. cotton sack 
basis March 8: Spring high gluten 
$7.15@7.25, short patent $6.65@6.75, 
standard $6.60@6.70, first clear $6.45 
@6.55; hard winter short patent $6.45 
@6.55, standard $6.35 @6.45; soft win- 
ter, nearby $5.55 @5.65. 

Pittsburgh: Offerings of hard wheat 
Kansas patents were made March 7, 
with medium patents at $6.20 and 
$6.21 in cottons, continuing until the 
week-end. Purchases were not on 
large scale. Here and there in the tri- 
state and city areas moderate re- 
plenishments are being made. But on 
the whole the response has been very 
disappointing. Local offices of some 
mills reported sales nil, and there is 
trade covered until May and June. 
Commitments made were for 30@90 
days, with only a few extending for 
longer periods. Bakers continued to 
look for lower flour prices, and 
refused to be hurried into new com- 
mitments even though theirs are ex- 
piring soon. Although no_ special 
prices were offered on soft wheat 
pastry and cake patents, some mod- 
erate sales were made to _ bakers 
whose commitments will expire soon. 
Some extended until the new crop 
year, but others for only 30@60 days. 
Family patents had only fair sale last 
week. Directions were fair to fairly 
good. 

Quotations March 8, in 100-lb. cot- 
ton sacks: Hard winter standard pa- 
tent $6.10@6.46, medium $6.20@6.51, 
short $6.30@6.61; spring standard pa- 
tent $6.44@6.65, medium $6.49@6.70, 
short $6.54@6.75, first clear $6.15@ 
6.60, high gluten $7@7.20; advertised 
family patents $7.65, unadvertised 
family patents $6.60@7.15; pastry and 
cake flours $6.03 @7.76. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 
spotty and quiet during the week, and 
advancing prices acted as a deterrent 
rather than as an incentive to pur- 
chasing. Sales were confined to mod- 
est amounts for nearby coverage, with 
hard winters mostly favored. A price 
concession on high gluten Northern 
springs produced only a moderate 
amount of business as the trade is 
fairly well contracted and was previ- 
ously covered. 

Soft winters met with poor demand 
in the face of advancing cost. The 
cracker and cookie trade appears sat- 
isfied to work down previous book- 
ings, and are not interested in present 
prices for replacement coverage. Cake 
flour business was also quiet with 
most sales limited to nearby require- 
ments. 

Family flour business showed up 
slightly better, with protection 
against a 10¢ per cwt. advance, al- 
though sales were of modest volume. 

Export flour sales were practically 
stagnant, with only meager amounts 
being worked to Europe and the 
Americas. 

New Orleans quotations in carlots, 
packed in 100 lb. multiwall papers: 
Hard winter bakery short patent 
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$5 95@6.10, standard $5.80@5.95, first 
clear $5.30@5.€0; spring wheat bak- 
ery short patent $6.45@6.65, standard 
$6 25@6.45, first clear $5.75@6.05, 
high gluten $6.80@7; soft wheat short 
patent $6.10@6.45, straight $5.70@ 
6.05, first clear $5.10@5.55, high ratio 
cake $6.65@7; Pacific Coast $6.95@ 
7.25, pastry $6.40@6.55. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The market continued 
quiet, but production is holding up 
well. Some export business has been 
booked in recent weeks, and domestic 
buyers are in the market fairly steadi- 
ly. Prices had a firm undertone due to 
reduced credit from millfeed, and at 
the end of the week family patent 
was $8.20, Bluestem $6.92, bakery 
$6.78 and pastry $6.65. 

Portland: Two mills in the Port- 
land area shared a small Quarter- 
master Corps. order last week. Mill 
grindings, somewhat be’ow a mid- 
February peak, seem to be holding 
and the condition is expected to con- 
tinue for at least two months. Quo- 
tations March 7: High gluten $7.31, 
all Montana $705, fancy hard wheat 
clear $7.25, bluestem bakers $7.16, 
cake $8.30, pastry $7.25, pie $6.05. 
whole wheat 100% $6.44, grahain 


$6.19. 
Canada 


Toronto: Three firms participated 
in purchase by the Canadian Govern- 
ment under the Colombo plan of 
8,550 long tons of flour for shipment 
to Ceylon. The flour mill move from 
the Pacific coast. Tenders were called 
for approximately 6,300 long tons, 
but prices were such that the quanti- 
ty was increased to the limit of the 
funds appropriated for flour pur- 
chases. Most of the flour will clear 
from Vancouver in April. 

Quotations are being made this 
week on 815 long tons of No. 5 wheat 
flour for shipment to Antwerp under 
government auspices. 

There has been no appreciable im- 
provement in export flour sales out- 
side of the government purchase. Do- 
mestic business is fair, with prices 
unchanged. 

Quotations March 8: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.80@6.10 
in 100 lb. cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for car- 
tage where used. Bakers $4.70@5 in 


100 lb. papers, less cash discounts, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. 


Demand for winter wheat flour is 
still draggy, and soft wheat mills are 
finding it difficult to keep running. 
There is no export demand for winter 
wheat flour from Canada. Quotations 
March 8: $4.95, 100 lb. in export cot- 
tons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

There is little activity in winter 
wheat. Farm deliveries are slow, and 
holders of stocks of winter wheat are 
not too anxious to dispose of their 
wheat at prevailing prices. On the 
other hand, mills are not too inter- 
ested in additional supplies in view of 
the lack of demand for winter wheat 
flour. Quotations March 8: $1.64@ 
1.66 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: The outward movement 
of Canadian flour improved for the 
week ended March 7 with the total of 
432,600 sacks cleared for export com- 
pared with only 170,000 the previous 
week. The totals included 38,700 and 
9,000 sacks, respectively for IWA 
countries. Domestic trade in flour is 
moderate. With mills operating less 
than a five-day week there is no ac- 
cumulation of supplies. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, March 9: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, cotton 100’s, $5.60@ 
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5.90; second patents, cottons $5 35@ 
5.75; second patents to bakers, paper 
100’s, $4.50@4.70. All prices cash car- 


lots. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: There was more mill- 
feed bought locally the past week 
than at any time since Jan. 18, with 
middlings in greatest demand and 
selling at prices about equal to those 
of bran. Prices were up $1@1.50 by 
the end of the week, and buyer re- 
sistance was noticeable when the new 
week opened March 11. As predicted 
earlier, the millfeed business con- 
summated by spring wheat mills was 
not as much as in the Southwest 
where prices have been somewhat 
lower for several weeks, and more 
attractive to buyers. 

In the opinion of some mill officials 
they would be hard pressed to make 
delivery of millfeeds for either the 
week of March 18 or 25 because of 
short supplies. With flour sales slack, 
mills have all but ground out their 
backlogs of bakery and January fam- 
ily flour business, and running times 
are down to little more than 4 days 
many places. 

Red dog was reported to be in short 
supply and the price was $1 up from 
the previous week. Quotations March 
8, in 100-lb. cotton sacks: Bran $43.50 
@44, standard midds. $43@44, flour 
midds. $45.50@ 48, red dog $48. 


Kansas City: Millfeed demand was 
called a little easier in the Southwest 
March 11, after showing genuine 
strength during most of the week. 
Mixers, both large and small, were in 
the market absorbing somewhat cur- 
tailed supplies, and prices were run 
up rapidly. Jobbers are said to have 
booked large supplies of spot feed as 
the market went up, and are now 
willing to let it go as the demand 
slacks off. 

For the week, prices were up as 
much as $2.75, with bulk feeds ex- 
periencing the sharpest advances. 
Quotations March 11 in carlots, Kan- 
sas City: Bran $41 25@41.75, shorts 
$41@41.50, sacked; bran $37.50@38, 
shorts $38.50@39, middlings $38@ 
38.50, bulk. 

Salina: Demand was good, with 
bran $2.50 and shorts $2.50 ton high- 
er. Supplies were scarce. Quotations 
March 7, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$41.50@42, gray shorts $42.50@ 43. 

Forth Worth: There was a fairly 
active demand for millfeed last week 
and offerings were rather light. Quo- 


tations March 8 in burlaps: Bran 
$46.50 @47.50, gray shorts $4850@ 
49.50 delivered Texas common 


points; $2.50 higher on bran and 
shorts compared with one week pre- 
vious. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand im- 
proved last week, with shorts in 
stronger demand than bran. Offer- 
ings were adequate for bran, and in- 
sufficient for shorts. Bran and shorts 
advanced $2.50 ton. Quotations 
March 8, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$42, shorts $43. 

Oklahoma City: Fair business in 
millfeeds prevailed, with prices clos- 
ing $2.50 higher on bran and $2.50 
higher on shorts. Quotations March 
8, straight cars: Bran $44@45, mill- 
run $44.50@45.50, shorts $45@46. 
Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes. 

Hutchinson: The demand for mill- 
feed the past week was fair. Prices 
turned upward toward the end of 
the week after lagging for some 
time. Most selling was done to mills 
and jobbers. Quotations March §8, 
basis Kansas City: Bran $41.50@42, 
shorts $42.50@43. 


Chicago: Millfeeds turned upward 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 lb. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


prompt delivery: 









































Chicago Mpls. Kans. City tSt. Louis Buffalo 
a” SE ene ee $...@7.60 $6.25@6.35 $...@ _ | $...@7.65 
Ae ee 5.93@6.30 5.9046.00 rr rT ee 
Spring high gluten .a 6.35@6.45 a 7.08@7.23 
SI COI, CS ides -0:6-0:6:0 bie 0056-0 AO 0 re eee er ee. P a 6.63 @6.78 
Spring standard 5.83@6.20 5.80@5.90 ao a 6.58@6.68 
Spring straight OD das Ss ; —_— a ---@6.53 
oo. er 9.504 5.81 oh doa @ 6.24@6.27 
Hard winter family er a i. 7.20 a coe @ wee 
Hard winter short 5.80 @6.10 a 5. 5.75 -@ 6.65 @6.84 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.70@ 6.00 -@ 5.55 @5.65 -@. 6.55 @6.64 
Hard winter first clear .......... @ ws. a 4.65@4.95 -@ --.-@6.34 
Soft winter short patent ........ - 6.20 @ @. .@ 8.08@8.16 
Sott winter standard ...........: @ -@ .@ 7.33@7.38 
Soft winter straight ........... a .@ .a 6.25 @6,35 
Soft winter first clear ........... a -@ .@ 5.63 @5.65 
ee: SO, WO Sctercisccccasce $F 4.90@ 4.92 .-@ .a 5.84@5.95 
Ee ee eee 4.46@4.50 4.354 4.37 .@ -@ 5.09@5.20 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
REST ESTE e Lee ere ee $...@7.67 $6.60@7.65 $...@... 
oe ee 7.14@7.24 7.20@7.30 7.00@ 6.80 @7.00 
EE 0 an ap Wie KS 4005.49.00 6.694 6.79 6.75@6.85 6.54@6.75 6.45@6.65 
SpPrims StaNGard ono sc svccersccces 59 @ 6.69 6.65@6.75 6.44@6.65 6.25@6.45 
| @ 6.45 6.32 @6.62 +--@... 5.75@6.05 
ee re 6.52@6.62 6.594@6.69 6.30@6.61 5.95@6.10 
Hard winter standard ........+: eae 6.39@6.49 6.10@6.46 5.80@5.95 
Hard winter first clear .......... veka ae i a -@ 5.30@5.60 
Soft winter short patent ........ = Cae : BP: pats .@a 6.10@6,45 
Soft winter straight 5.85 @ 6.35 5.87@6.42 a 5.70 @6.05 
Soft winter first clear ......... : soo” a asa . 5.10@5.55 
ee” GL, I ob ose ks hae S-5.0 0.0-0:6 é<.e a 5.59@5.70 re ere 
we ES | Sere es ee ee a a 4.84@5.05 ove aes 
Semolina blend, bulk 7.044@7.14 a a -.-@7.08 ceo 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Pee MRSOME.. .oc<dss0ces - $...@8.20 Spring top patent ..... $5.80@6.10 $5.60@5.90 
DEE dowhaine oe bo 2/00 ..-@6.92 PRM: k6s ben wak ond s.0 4.70@5.00 4.50@4.70 
AMOTY BLOGS 2... cccccueses . @6.78 Winter exportst ...... . @4,95 vie be 6 
ao ee ea @ 6.65 


*100-lb. papers. ¢100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. **lor delivery between. Ft. Wil- 
liam and British Columbia boundary. {Bakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews. are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago 

SOP CETTE TT $47.50@48.00 $43.54 
Standard midds. $7.00@ 47 50 13.04 
Flour midds. ...... 50.00@ 51.00 45.56 
a ae 52.004 53.00 

Kansas City St. 
rere ee ee $41.25 @41.75 ae 
pe BRECON Ce Uee 41.00@ 41,50 ‘ 
i ee ee Siccs oe 


Bran 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 


Minneapolis 


$51.00 @52.00 
40.00 @ 44.00 


Buffalo 


Philadelphia 
- @55.00 
.a4 56.00 


a se 
@60.00 


$51.00@52 
§2.00@53 


New Orleans 


75 
25 








-@ 


1@44.00 $48.00@50.25 Bide 
1@ 44.00 4$8.50@ 49.50 

14 46.00 52.00@ 54.00 

. @48.00 52.00 @54.00 

Louis Ft. Worth 

a $46.50@ 47.50 

-@ 48.50@49.50 

h cara | 
Shorts 


$53.00@54.00 
41.00@ 43.00 


Boston 





Seattle 
g..+.-@ 
vee ee 
43.00@ 45,00 


Middlings 
$58.00@59.00 
44.50 @48.50 





UNITED 


STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. 
of Trade in bushels (000'’s omitted), 


7—Wheat—  -——Corn—~ -—Oats—~, 





March 2, 











as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
and the corresponding date of a year ago: 


7-—Rye—,  -Barley— 





1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 195 1956 1957 1956 
Baltimore ....... 5,186 3,668 2,591 2,864 314 794 345 122 76 532 
Boston 488 235 199 344 3 316 ° 40 2 
NE  iensa wwe wice 8,704 12,869 7,173 4,864 2,196 2,325 291 584 2,342 285 
PS er eeree ere 1,676 3,298 505 1,011 255 911 o* 237 853 . 
CD. 2000624800208 7,610 8,971 22,162 14,344 3,268 1,504 1,509 4 17 
pT ee 765 —— 526 869 aes 327 568 660 - xis 
Cae ee 38,747 1,882 72 4,922 8,502 512 479 16,789 2,163 
gE SE Re Ee 44,954 26 ‘ 37 13 es ae oe a 
Pt. Worth ...-sccce. 36,096 378 867 215 337 11 4 66 7 
Ce a paw wee cee 401 341 ne 336 156 a 
Oe Paar pis és oe 2 os aw 2 
Indianapolis ......... 5,513 5 117 _ ee ig m 
ee Ee 770 445 100 174 134 99 
eee 867 571 19 -» 1,748 845 
Minneapolis .......... 000 4,792 942 811 6,273 2,326 
New Orleans .......+. 171 4 - 10 46 29 
New York ...... ,824 125 9 20 221 1,338 
Pe ee ee $ és ° o* os 5a ea 
Co re > 901 979 115 127 24 27 
ne ei ae 3 2 ,422 21 40 44 47 200 
Philadelphia ..... 1,543 95 953 5 21 2 163 116 
Sioux City ......e.6- 1,339 313 3,691 664 ee 18 oe es 
Bt. JOCOM ..cccccacess 8,092 9,375 2,167 1,287 oe oe 29 30 
BE. EMI 2c ccdocceses 1,231 7,612 4,866 228 18 51 21 24 
WHICHIHER 2c cc cccccececs 35,770 29,564 203 a > o* 10 re 
TE Gire's 5 50:4 0 ake oe 7,315 6,997 6,241 804 11 127 5 10 
oo eee 20,575 gt be oe ie =a 
Totals 315,115 353,650 82,532 52,083 18,115 26,527 5,160 4,979 29,047 8,052 





GR 


AIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 





















WHEAT FLAXSEED 

Minneapolis ——————-Chicago—————.. -~—-Kansas City——. Minneapolis 

May July Mar. May July Sept. July Mar. May 
March 4 .. 230% 231% d 253 320% 
March 5 .... 231% 2 4 320% 
March re 230% 320% 
March 7 .... 230% % 320% 
March 8 .... 230% 228% % 320% 

7-CORN-~ cr —_——_O AT S———— —~ 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicag Mi poli 

Mar. May Mar. May May July Mar. May Mar. May Mar May 

Mar. 4 . 129% 33% 138 139 123% 122% 143 75% 73% 67% 

Mar. 5 . 129% 133% 138 124% 123% 143% 75% 74% 68% 

Mar. 6 .. 129% 133% 135% 120% 119% 143 75% 74 68% 

Mar. 7 .. 129% 133% 134% 119 118% 143 75% 73% 67% 

Mar. 8 . 129% 133% 135% 118% 118% 143 75% 73% 67% 
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GMI TO SPONSOR AWARDS—Harry A. Bullis, right, chairman of the board 
of directors of General Mills, Inc., smiles approval of plans for GMI sponsor- 
ship of awards in the national 4-H food preparation program. With him is 
Kenneth H. Anderson, associate director of the National Committee on Boys 
and Girls Club Work, Chicago, the organization which negotiated the spon- 
sorship arrangements. GMI will provide awards for 4-H club members who 
have the best records in the program for 1957. Six $400 college scholarships 
will be offered to national winners; all-expense trips to the national 4-H Club 
Congress in Chicago to each state winner; and an estimated 10,000 medals 
of honor to county winners. Last year more than 600,000 4-H members en- 


rolled in the project. 





in the central states during the week 
ending March 11, reflecting a fairly 
eager buying attitude on the part of 
feed manufacturers. Prices, in succes- 
sive weeks, had sunk low enough to 
bring millfeeds within buying range, 
the trade said. Also, offerings of mill- 
feeds were slackening, reflecting de- 
creased flour output. Quotations 
March 8: Bran $47.50@48, standard 
midds. $47@47.50, flour midds. $50@ 
51, red dog $52@53. 


Boston: The local millfeed market 
was extremely quiet last week with 
very little business consummated. 
Prices were relatively unchanged as 
bran held at the same price level all 
week while middlings advanced 50¢ 
on the outside of the price range. 
Dealers reported that most inven- 
tories were completely adequate and 
the few sales reported were mainly 
small job-lots for immediate require- 
ments. Quotations March 9: Bran 
$55 @55.50, middlings $55.50@56. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were light 
last week. Prices worked higher, not 
because of demand, but in sympathy 
with a substantial advance in the 
West. Local price structures are no 
longer being cut into by the West. 
Mixers’ business was about un- 
changed. There was some pick up in 
dairy demand but the move was spot- 
ty. Demand for middlings was slow. 
Mill running time ranged from 5 to 6 
days. Bran ended $1.50 higher. Mid- 
dlings and heavy feeds advanced $2. 
Quotations March 8: Bran $48@50.25, 
standard midds. $48.50@49.50, flour 
midds. $52@54, red dog $52@54. 


Philadelphia: Dealers reported the 
existence of extreme buying caution 
in the local market amid the usual 
reluctance to stock up at this time 
of year. As a result, dealings are 
quiet. The March 8 list of quotations 
was unchanged from those of the 
week before: Bran $55, standard 
midds. $56, red dog $60. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices were 
up and down, but firmer at the close 
of the week. Buying continued slow. 
Bran led in sales. But when bran 
prices and standard middlings were 
the same, sales of middlings in- 
creased. Supplies cover every need 


and immediate shipments are avail- 
able. Quotations March 8, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Bran $54.14@54.85, 
standard midds. $54.64@54.85, flour 
midds. $57.85@58.64, red dog $62.64 
@ 63.84. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
tightened considerably last week. 
Bran and shorts advanced approxi- 
mately $2 ton. The demand was 
stronger, and in some cases almost 
urgent, while the output was close 
to being inadequate, particularly for 
immediate shipment. Mixers and job- 
bers were active in the market in 
an effort to keep supplies rolling. 
Mixed cars and trucks were in de- 
mand. Futures should hold their 
strength through the next 10 days 
to two weeks. Quotations March 8: 
Bran $51@52.75, shorts $52@53.25. 

Memphis: The demand for shorts 
picked up considerably in the past 
two weeks. Apparently that situa- 
tion should continue, as mills are us- 
ing a lot for making poultry feeds. 
Prices are up about $1 at $50, Mem- 
phis, in cotton sacks. Bran is selling 
in Memphis for $47 in burlaps. 

Seattle: The millfeed market broke 
sharply during the week. While some 
mill lists dropped off only a dollar 
or so, there were reports of trades 
at prices as much as $3 ton under 
the previous week’s prices. The Cali- 
fornia market is down several dol- 
lars a ton in the past couple of 
weeks. This was given as the pri- 
mary reason for the decline in local 
prices. At the end of the week quo- 
tations ranged from $43@45 ton, 
with a saggy undertone. Some trades 
were said to have been made at 
$42.50, sacked, carlots, delivered 
common transit points. 


Portland: Northwest millfeed prices 
continued their downward trend dur- 
ing the week and closed in a range of 
$42.50@43.50 ton. Middlings were at 
$52. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices were un- 
changed during the past week, with 
demand and supply about equal. Mills 
are operating 24 hours a day 7 days 
a week, and are booked through the 
month. Quotations March 8 (station- 
ary): Red bran and millrun $44, 


midds. $49. To Denver: Red bran and 
millrun $51, midds. $56. To Califor- 
nia: Red bran and millrun $51.50, 
midds. $56.50 f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


Toronto: Demand was fair, with 
prices steady. Quotations March 8: 
Bran $51@52, shorts $53@54, midds. 
$58@59, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Tor- 
onto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is seasonally good and, 
with supplies only moderate, prices 
are holding firm. Quotations March 
9: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots. 


Winnipeg: Trade in millfeeds con- 
tinue to drag. Alberta mills are 
moving fair supplies into British 
Columbia, but western shipments in- 
to Eastern Canada remain light. 
Sales in the three prairie provinces 
are unimportant. Prices are steady. 
Quotations March 9: Bran f.o.b. 
mills, $40@44 in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta $5 more; shorts 
$41@43, and midds. $44.50@48.50 in 
the three prairie provinces. All prices 
cash carlots. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: There was very little 
interest in the rye market on the 
part of buyers last week. The price 
of rye flour was raised 5¢ early in the 
week, in response to a strengthening 
of the cash market. But it dropped 
back within a day or two to the pre- 
vious level. Cash rye was up about 2¢ 
again when the new week opened 
March 11, but mills took a “wait and 
see” attitude and held the price of 
flour steady. The trading basis was 
changed to May on March 5. 


The only bit of optimism stemmed 
from the fact that mill managers be- 
lieve bakers have proportionally less 
rye flour on hand than they do wheat 
flour and will, therefore, buy dark 
sooner than they will light. 


Quotations March 8, in 100-lb. 
sacks: White $4.90@4.92, medium 
$4.70@4.72, dark $4.35@4.37. 


Chicago: Rye flour business was al- 
most non-existent in the central 
states during the week ending March 
11. Prices dipped around 5¢ sack, 
further discouraging any long term 
buying. The trade is generally booked 
well ahead. Quotations March 8: 
White patent $5.21@5.25, medium 
$5.01@5.05, dark $4.46@4.50. 


Buffalo: Rye prices declined 5¢ last 
week. Sales were nominal. Quotations 
March 8: White $5.84@5.95, medium 
$5.64@5.75, dark $5.09@5.20. 


Portland: Rye flours failed to par- 
ticipate in a general price advance. 
Quotations March 7: White patent 
$7.50, pure dark $6.50. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices con- 
tinued to shift back and forth but 
were steady at the week-end with 


sales continuing very slow, in city 
and tri-state areas. Directions were 
fair. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white No. 1 $5.59@5.70, 
medium $5.30@5.50, dark $4.84@5.05, 
blended $6.15@6.25; rye meal $4.85@ 
5.20. 


Philadelphia: Quiet trading condi- 
tions prevailed on the local rye mar- 
ket last week. Hand-to-mouth orders 
accounted ‘for the only activity re- 
ported. A factor in this slow demand 
was a repetition of the previous 
week’s 10¢ sack increase in prices. 
This left the March 8 rye white quo- 
tation at $5.75@5.85. 


March 12, 1957 


Oatmeal 


Toronto: Business continues at a 
normal rate for the time of year, and 
prices are unchanged. Quotations 
March 8: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$5.55, oatmeal in 100 lb. cottons $6.85, 
f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 
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ognizes flour temperature as a qual- 
ity affecting factor, and the minor 
variations between mill runs which 
are just as common to bulk flour as 
they are to bagged flour,’”’ Mr. Pratt 
concluded. 

“This is the most promising and 
hopeful period in American industry,” 
Don F. Copell said as he opened his 
discussion on “To Freeze or Not to 
Freeze.”” “However, the baking indus- 
try is in a tremendous struggle to sell 
everything it can make. Somebody 
is going to get hurt and that some- 
body will be the ones who adhere to 
old practices,” the Wagner Baking 
Corp. executive said. 

Mr. Copell said that frozen foods 
are competing with the baking in- 
dustry in all fields including baked 
foods themselves. Up to now, how- 
ever, they haven’t been doing it at a 
profit, he said. Those baking for the 
freezing market must realize that 
their product cannot compete in 
price with fresh baked foods. He 
quoted a price for a 5-inch meat pie 
which in one year slipped from 39¢ 
to 7 for $1. He explained the price 
wars and slips in quality by saying 
that the introductory success of fro- 
zen foods was so great it touched 
off a boom, which grew to such com- 
petitive proportions that price and 
quality were cut so far the consum- 
er finally would not buy at any price. 

“TI am for freezing one-hundred- 
percent but I am for profits too,” 
Mr. Copell said. 


New Starch Described 

A new type of material for which 
promise was claimed is a pre-gela- 
tinized starch, described and demon- 
strated by Charles C. Davis, W. E. 
Carman and E. W. Makstell, Roby, 
Ind., all of the American Maize 
Products Co., New York, during the 
final ASBE session. 

Unlike raw starch, which must be 
heated with sugar and water to at- 
tain full thickening power, the pre- 
gelatinized starch is a_ cold-water 
starch which will thicken without 
heat and with only slight agitation. 
It is said the new material will re- 
sist weeping, or the formation of 
moisture between the filling and the 
top crust, thus resisting molding and 
affording longer shelf life. 

Savings in time and equipment are 
claimed. The cooling and cooking 
time is eliminated, less equipment is 
needed and no cold storage space is 
necessary. Greater flexibility is al- 
so claimed. 

Two mixing procedures were de- 
tailed in an actual demonstration. 
For the vertical mixer, the dry in- 
gredients are blended, on a ratio of 
four parts sugar to one part starch, 
70% of the water is added and the 
filling is mixed until smooth, then 
the rest of the water is added, mixed 
until smooth, and the fruit and juice 
folded in. This method is said to 
eliminate any chance of lumping. 

At the end of this session, the 
new officers took over the annual 
meeting to announce new executive 
committee members and bring the 
meeting to a close. 
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Bemis Bro Bag Co. 
Announces Change 


In Ad Managers 


ST. LOUIS—Garth D. Salisbury has 
been named advertising manager of 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., succeeding 
A. B. Merriam, who retired Jan. 30. 
The announcement was made by H. V. 
Howes, vice president and director 
of sales. 

Mr. Salisbury joined Bemis in 1947 
to engage in publicity work. He be- 
came associated with the advertising 
department the following year. After 
a military leave of absence, 1950-52, 
he returned to Bemis as an assistant 
to the advertising manager. He is a 
1943 graduate of the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Missouri. Upon 
graduation he was commissioned in 
the field artillery and served during 
World War II and the Korean crisis 
as a member of the staff of the artil- 
lery school. Prior to association with 
Bemis Mr. Salisbury was in the news- 
room of radio station KWK in 1946, 
and became advertising manager of 
the Messenger Printing and Publish- 
ing Co. of Kirkwood in 1947. 

Mr. Merriam, who completed 36 
years with Bemis, joined the firm in 
1921 as a clerk in the Boston office. 
In 1923 he was assigned to the St. 
Louis office and to a position in the 
company’s engineering department. 

Two years later Mr. Merriam be- 
came a member of the Bemis ‘‘new 
purpose” department which was or- 
ganized to develop new business. Ad- 
vertising was a function of this new 
department, and he became the first 
man in the company’s history to de- 
vote full time to advertising. 
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P. E. O’Brien Leaves 


Pillsbury for Post 


In Advertising Firm 


KANSAS CITY P. E. O’Brien, 
formerly southwest regional sales 
manager for grocery products divi- 
sion, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has joined 
the Stalcup Outdoor Advertising 
Corp., Kansas City, and has been 
appointed assistant to the president, 
Howard J. Stalecup has announced. 

Mr. O’Brien has served on the 
planning committee for the national 
and local sales and merchandising 
campaigns for Pillsbury as well as 
administering all the company pro- 
motional programs, recruitments, se- 
lection and development of sales 
force in the southwest region. 

Mr. O’Brien’s new assignment will 
include merchandising services as 
well as handling new sales in both 
local and national outdoor advertis- 
ing for Stalcup. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Harold R. Whitaker, 


Bakery Manager, Dies 


Harold R. Whitaker, 62, manager 
of the General Baking Co., Wichita, 
died in a hospital March 5. Mr. 
Whitaker had been associated with 
the company for 35 years. He was a 
veteran of World War I and was ac- 
tive in many civic organizations. Sur- 
vivors include his widow and a daugh- 
ter, Peggy Jane. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO REBUILD ELEVATOR 

BRITTON, MICH. — A new grain 
elevator with 10 70-ft.: high silos will 
be built here to replace the Britton 
grain elevator, destroyed by fire Oct. 
7. Dalton D. Walper, owner, made the 
announcement. The firm was the 
largest employer in the village. 
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Thomas L. Smith 


Thomas L. Smith, 
Former Standard 
Brands Head, Dies 


SUMMIT, N.J.— Thomas Lewis 
Smith, former president and chair- 
man of the board of Standard Brands, 
Inc., of New York, died March 5 at 
his home in Summit. He was 79 years 
old. 

Mr. Smith retired seven years ago 
after an association of more than 
thirty years with Standard Brands. 
Born in Troy, N.Y., he had resided in 
Summit for nearly 50 years. 

Mr. Smith began his career in the 
food business as a door-to-door sales- 
man, working in Troy and vicinity for 
the Fleischmann Yeast Co. at $3 a 
week. After several years he was 
transferred to Albany, where he 
served as a solicitor. Later he was 
sent to the Fleischmann New York 
office, where he became assistant to 
the sales manager for the New York 
area. In 1931 he left Fleischmann 
after serving as vice president and a 
member of the board of directors. 

Mr. Smith became first vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Stand- 
ard Brands when it acquired Fleisch- 
mann and several other companies as 
subsidiaries. In 1937 he was elected 
president of Standard Brands and 
later he became chairman of the 
board. 

Mr. Smith was a member of the 
city planning commission in Summit 
from 1924 to 1956 and of the zoning 
board of adjustment from 1925 to 
1956. 

A founder of the Summit Federal 
Savings and Loan Assn., he also 
served as a director. He was a direc- 
tor the First National Bank and 
Trust Co. of Summit. 
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Dr. Wilder Involved 


In Car Accident 


ROCHESTER, MINN.—Dr. Russell 
Wilder, nutritionist, emeritus member 
and former head of the medical sec- 
tion of Mayo Clinic, was involved in 
an automobile accident on March 10. 
The driver of the other car was 
killed, but Dr. Wilder was not se- 
riously hurt. 

Dr. Wilder was on his way to the 
airport to take leave of Lord and 
Lady Boyd Orr. Lord Boyd Orr, a 
former secretary of the United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, had been fulfilling some lecture 
engagements in the Middle West 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Cecil Jordan, vice president and 
general manager for the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Wichita, and Mrs. 
Jordan are vacationing in Hawaii for 
a month. 

e 


Stewart A, Searle, chairman of 
the board of the Searle Grain Co., 
Winnipeg, has been appointed chair- 
man of Manitoba’s Red Cross cam- 
paign. 

& 

Callers at Millers National Feder- 
ation Chicago offices recent'y were 
Roy K. Durham of Pillsbury Mills 
Inc., Minneapolis; Elmer W. Reed, 
president of Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita; A. J. Sowden, president and 
general manager of The New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas; 
Howard W. Taylor, vice president of 
Centennial Mills, Inc., Seattle, Wash.; 
John Tatam, vice president of Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
H. E. Yoder of Trenton Milling Co., 
Trenton, Ill. 

* 


Wilfred Vernon, chairman of Spill- 
ers, Ltd., the British flour milling 
group, is expected to arrive in Min- 
neapolis on March 14 after visiting 
Australia. Mr. Vernon will be en- 
tertained by representatives of the 
local milling industry. 


Maynard M, Bartley, manager of 
the Chicago plant of Rap-in-Wax 
Paper Co., has been elected chairman 
of the 20-man Industrial Relations 
Committee of the Waxed Paper In- 
stitute. The vice chairman is Donald 
Hawley, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co. 





Lord Tenby, Former 
Food Chief, Joins 
U.K. Milling Firm 


LONDON—Viscount Tenby, a for- 
mer minister of food in the British 
government, has been elected to the 
board of directors of Ranks, Ltd., the 
British flour milling group. 

Before his recent elevation to the 
peerage, Lord Tenby was Major 
Gwilym Lloyd George. He retired 
from government office, where he had 
been serving as home secretary, when 
Harold MacMillan took over the 
premiership from Sir Anthony Eden. 
His father was the late Lloyd George, 
prime minister of Britain for a period 
of World War I. 

Lord Tenby’s sister, Megan, was 
recently elected to the House of Com- 
mons as a Socialist. Previously, she 
had been a Liberal and sat in the 
house for that party until defeated by 
a Socialist in 1951. Lord Tenby was 
also a Liberal at one time but he 
moved over to the right wing Con- 
servative party. 

The board of Ranks, Ltd., is headed 
by J. Arthur Rank, who also has in- 
terests in the film business. The other 
directors, in addition to Lord Tenby, 
are Mr. Rank’s three nephews and 
two other members drawn from other 
business spheres. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FIRE SWEEPS MILL 

MESQUITE, TEXAS—Fire swept a 
large grain mill on the Lucas farms 
near here recently causing an esti- 
mated $10,000 in damages. Faulty 
wiring on an engine which operated 
the mill was blamed for the blaze. 








Fred T. Rea 


NEW ASSISTANT — The appoint- 
ment of Fred T. Rea as assistant to 
the vice president has been an- 
nounced by H. Norman Davis, presi- 
dent, Ogilvie Flour Mills, Ltd., Mon-. 
treal. 





Senate to Inquire 
Into Bakery Union 


WASHINGTON—The Senate com- 
mittee which is investigating union 
and management underworld connec- 
tions is going to look into the charges 
of misuse of funds in the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers Interna- 
tional Union. 

The charges were made by Curtis 
R. Sims, the organization’s secretary- 
treasurer, who was suspended by the 
union’s executive board March 8 fol- 
lowing its review of the charges. 

Mr. Sims brought charges of “im- 
proper conduct” and misuse of union 
funds against James G. Cross, union 
president, and a charge of misuse of 
funds against George Stuart, vice 
president. 

The executive board upheld Mr. 
Cross and Mr. Stuart. It suspended 
Mr. Sims on charges brought by Mr. 
Cross. 

Mr. Sims has appealed his case to 
George Meany, AFL-CIO president, 
and has been promised an inquiry in- 
to his charges on March 15. 

The date when the Senate com- 
mittee will inquire into the charges 
has not yet been set by Robert F. 
Kennedy, counsel for the committee. 
The committee has subpoenaed all 
parties to the charges and the union 
records for its inquiry. The commit- 
tee currently is engaged in an inves- 
tigation of underworld connections of 
the teamsters union in Oregon. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Chesapeake Section 
Of AACC to Meet 


BALTIMORE — Raymond T. Bohn 
of Bohn Food Research, Inc., will 
speak on the fate of sugar in yeast 
raised products at the monthly meet- 
ing of the Chesapeake Section of 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, March 28. The meeting, 
which will start at 6:45 p.m., will be 
held at Marty’s Restaurant in Balti- 
more. 
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Latest Reports on Soil Bank Program 
Disclose Some Disappointing Results 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The latest re- 
ports on the soil bank operation dis- 
close disappointing results on cotton 
acreage participation in the 1957 pro- 
gram and possible surprising results 
with corn. 

As of March 1, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that 
slightly more than 12 million acres 
of wheat had been put into the 1957 
wheat crop acreage reserve of the 
soil bank. Most of this acreage is 
winter wheat crop land. 

The soil bank program is under 
criticism in Congress, particularly the 
1956 corn crop aspects of the pro- 
gram. More than $179 million was 
paid to corn producers in 1956 for not 
growing corn, yet production of that 
crop last year was the second largest 
on record. USDA says this is Con- 
gress’ fault for not acting prior to 
corn planting time in most commer- 
cial areas.and making it mandatory 
to put the program into operation for 
corn in 1956. 

The status of the soil bank pro- 
gram this year is still being debated 
in Congress. The Democrats wish to 
open up the soil bank corn phase for 
participation on an acreage basis for 
all feed grains no matter where 
grown. The Republicans oppose this 
measure on the grounds it will add a 
billion dollars to the costs of the pro- 
gram this year. 

There is no certainty that the 
Democratic majority can push its pro- 
posal through the House. Even if it 
does, there are large doubts that the 
Senate will consider the measure. 

In view of the uncertainty of the 
program in Congress, the soil bank 
statement of March 1 is only a bal- 
ance sheet. Besides congressional ac- 
tion, improved moisture conditions in 


C. G. White, Secretary 
Of Los Angeles Grain 


Exchange, Dies 


LOS ANGELES—C. G. White, sec- 
retary-manager of the Los Angeles 
Grain Exchange since 1940, died Feb. 
26 following a heart attack. 

Mr. White had been associated with 
the grain exchange for almost 36 
years and had been active in‘ the 
transportation field. He served as 
chairman of the western division of 
the grain and grain products trans- 
portation conservation committee 
during World War II. 

Mr. White was an active member 
of the transportation committees of 
the California Hay, Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. and of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. His oth- 
er affiliations included the Los An- 
geles transportation club, the Traffic 
Managers Conference of Southern 
California and the Pacific Coast 
Transportation Advisory Board. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Union Grove Mill 
Building Addition 


UNION GROVE, N.C.—The Union 
Grove (N.C.) Milling Co.. is con- 
structing a three-story addition which 
will be used for storage and process- 
ing. The addition will give the plant 
a total storage capacity of 25,000 bu. 
The plant can process 60 cwt. flour 
and 50 cwt. mixed feed in an eight- 
hour day. 











the Southwest might affect it. These 
conditions might persuade farmers 
there to tear up their soil bank con- 
tracts and plant crops instead. 

Meanwhile, there is little faith in 
economic circles that the soil bank 
will be anything more than a federal 
bounty handout. 

A summary of 1957 soil bank ac- 
tivities, as listed in the March 1 
USDA report, follows: 


No. of 

; agree- Number Maximum 
Commodity ments of acres payments 
Wheat, all .. 221,975 12,076,011 $218,220,334 
MRM. nivcson 215,717 3,029,655 106,697,129 
Cotton woneras 301,844 2,295,917 119,415,053 
eee ae 4,012, 113,397 7,248,081 
Tobacco, total 51,728 77,154 16,962,668 





Stock Market 





GREAT LAKES SHIPS 
TO MOVE SOON 


BUFFALO—Great Lakes freighters 
probably will be able to get in and 
out of Buffalo harbor by April 1 to 
open the 1957 navigation season here. 
The Weather Bureau said reports 
from airline pilots indicate that Lake 
Erie ice is thin and well broken up 
along the north shore between Long 
Point and Pt. Abino, Ont., but along 
the south shore, ice is clear and solid. 
In Buffalo, all but seven of the 39 
freighters in the winter grain-storage 
fleet now have been unloaded and all 
will be ready to resume sailings when 
the season opens. 

The Coast Guard will be making 
periodic ice surveys outside Buffalo 
Harbor from now until the ships are 
able to plow their way in and out of 
the harbor. The Coast Guard ice- 
breaking cutter OjibWa is in Buffalo 
to break up ice, particularly near the 
mouth of the Niagara River. 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York stock Ex- 
change: 


Mar. Mar. 
1 


’ 8, 
7-1956-57— 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc... 36% 2756 285% 28% 
Allis-Chalmers .... 37% 301% 32% 3254 
Am. Cyanamid ... 79% 61 Wi% 73% 
ae 64 51%, 544% 54% 
Cont. Baking Co... 3634 28% 31 31% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co... 323% 2714 2834 2914 
. § ras 1804 162 164 162 
Cream of Wheat .. 3054 26% 28% 29% 
Dow Chemical ... 82% 57 585g 5934 
Gen. Baking Co. .. 10% 9 9% 9y% 
+ eer 142 125 132 131% 
Gen. Foods Corp... 5054 40 434, 43% 
Gen. Mills, Inc. ... 7134 61 63 63% 
, 2. ear 122% 108% 113% 114 
Merck & Co. ...... 35 2454 314% 32% 
(i eager 116 = 101%4 109108 
Natl. Biscuit Co.... 39% 3454 371%. 37% 
ae 179 =:150 seas Se 
Pfizer, Chas. ...... 51% 37% 45% 44% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 59% 40% 42% 125% 
Saas 102 89 92% 91% 
Procter & Gamble. 55 4454 45 415% 
Quaker Oats Co.... 35% 31 3534 «3536 
St. Regis Paper Co. 6934 38% 393% 2 
Std. Brands, Inc... 444% 36%, 391% 39% 
WO. BER8 W.....0 91% Ti% 80% 81% 
Sterling Drug .... 31% 25% 26 2656 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc. 78 66 684% 694 
Un. Biscuit of Am. 3234 26 2634 29% 
Victor Ch. Works... 3454 2534 27 2634 
Ward Baking Co... 17% 13% .... 144 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. .. 109 115 
American Cyanamid, Pfd. ... 145 147 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 103 103% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ...... 84 86% 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ........ 134% 136 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. .. 933% 95% 
Un. Biscuit of Am., $4.50-Pfd. 97% 190 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 93 95 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
Mar. Mar. 
1, 8, 
7-1956-57— 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Horn & Hardart 
Comp. of N. ¥. .. 27% 23% .... 28 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Burry Biscuit Corp. ......... 1% 4% 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. ...... 155 156% 
Wagner Baking Co. ......... 4% 11%, 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 100 102 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Feb. Mar. 
22, 1. 
7--1956-57— 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread .... 334 See 3 
__ | aera 60 50 ee: 
Can. Bakeries .... i’% 5B *5 *4 
Can. Food Prod. .. 44 3 34% 3% 
Nl n.5 414 Bisi®-<-6 0" aches 834 8 8 8 
i SEGA 65 46 46 47 
Catelli Food, A .. 28 244%, .... 24% 
_ SR eae 40 36 37 36 
Cons. Bakeries ... 10% 6% ? 6% 
Federal Grain .... 36 26%, 28 30 
3S eee 31%, 25 2714 2514 
Gen. Bakeries .... 7.25 4.85 5.590 5.50 
Int. Mig., Pfd. ... 98 83 ee 
Lake of the 
Woods, Pfd. .... 144 125 +: <0.) 
Maple Leaf Mig. 10 7 8 i% 
7A 103 90 95 92 
McCabe Grain, A 26 18% ... 26 
Sah oie ee h ty 26 20 ace. ae 
Ogilvie Flour .... 52 31 32 32 
_. SS eee 160 145 ; 150 
Std. Brands ...... 40 40 cece: Se 
Toronto Elevs. ... 24 164% 18% 19 
United Grain, A .. 18 16 16 16 
Weston, G., “A” .. 35% 17% 18% 19% 
Ere 36%, 18 1934, 19% 
Pfd. 44%% ......- 10144, 90 92%, 92% 


*Less than board lot. 


New Grain Tax Plan 


Proposed in Nebraska 


LINCOLN, NEB. — After hearing 
divergent views on the proposal, the 
Nebraska legislature’s revenue com- 
mittee March 5 deferred decision on 
a bill to establish a new method of 
taxing grain in the state. A state 
constitutional amendment approved 
by the electorate last fall opened the 
way for the proposed change, under 
which grain would be taxed so much 
a bushel. 


Under the bill, listed as LB 553, the 
farmer would pay 4 mills a bushel 
on all wheat, corn, soybeans, dry edi- 
ble beans and flax produced. Other 
grains would take a two-mill tax. The 
first dealer handling the grain would 
pay a tax of one mill a bushel; sub- 
sequent handlers would pay a half 
mill tax. Seed grain would be taxed 
at five mills at each level. 


Grain now is taxed in Nebraska like 
other personal property—on the value 
of the grain held on the March 1 
assessment date. 


Advocates of the proposed change 
included farmers, assessors, elevator, 
grain and seed men. They contended 
that 76% of the grain now produced 
in Nebraska escapes taxation by hav- 
ing been disposed of by assessment 
date. Also under the present system, 
they said, grain is rushed to market 
and away from the state just before 
March 1. 


Among opponents to the bill was 
P, Emerson Graunke of West Point, 
Cuming County assessor, who con- 
tended the proposed change would 
mean a “substantial loss” of revenue 
in rural areas. 
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ELEVATOR PLANNED 
SEDALIA, MO.—An elevator ca- 
pable of storing 100,000 bu. grain will 
be constructed at Sedalia by the 
Missouri Farmers Association Central 
Cooperative. 
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Chicago Exchange 
Head Charges CCC 
Dumped Corn 


KANSAS CITY—By dumping mil- 
lions of bushels of 1952-53 crop sur- 
plus corn on the market in recent 
weeks, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
has demoralized grain prices for 
farmers who produce for the market- 
place rather than government loans, 
Robert C. Liebenow, Chicago Board 
of Trade president, charged March 6. 

Mr. Liebenow was a speaker at the 
annual Missouri Balanced Farming 
Recognition Day program here. He 
stated that CCC corn sales to do- 
mestic users appeared to be illegal 
since federal laws specify that such 
sales can only be made at prices 
above government loan levels unless 
the grain is going out of condition. 

Domestic cash corn prices at Chi- 
cago have dropped 8 to 10¢ bu. since 
December because of CCC dumping 
operations, Mr. Liebenow said. World 
corn prices also have been driven 
down to bargain levels by the gov- 
ernment’s frantic efforts to dispose 
of surplus stocks, he reported. 

According to Mr. Liebenow, more 
than 2,000 cars of CCC corn came 
into Chicago in January and 4,825 
cars in February. This represented 
over 50% of total receipts in Janu- 
ary, he said, and over 75% of total 
receipts last month. Most of this 
corn, graded high enough to lead trade 
interests to believe many CCC do- 
mestic sales. have been illegal, he 
claimed. He continued: 

“Through these dumping opera- 
tions, CCC has driven corn prices un- 
der U.S. government loan levels. Thus 
instead of holding prices at a reason- 
able level, CCC has done just the op- 
posite and corn farmers will default 
a larger percentage of their 1956 corn 
crop to the government. This will put 
an even heavier financial load on CCC 
which is operated with taxpayers’ 
money.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending March 1, 
1957, and March 3, 1956, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 







7--American— -—in bond—, 

Mar. Mar. Feb. Feb. 

1, 3, 22, 24, 

1957 1956 1957 1956 

Wheat ......386,688 381,756 170 118 

i rere s. 102,758 76 ° sr 
oO ee eer 17,795 d 1,205 

eee 5,465 5,571 19 — 

Barley ...... 36,055 24,980 1,501 478 

Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 

afloat in Canadian markets Feb. 22, figures 

for corresponding date of a year ago given 

in parentheses (000’s omitted): corn, 2,601 

(469) bu. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade March 2, 1957 (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
170 











BOEIOIO: <isiesc'e cc on 77 
Afloat . 1,205 nae 164 
eee ee ois < no ee 
Milwaukee afloat se ae -- 1,260 
NOW FOrk ....:. 
| | See ne 170 1,205 is: eee 
Previous week .. 170 1,205 2,000 214 





Weekly IWA Sales Report 


WASHINGTON-—Sales of 1,869,000 bu. wheat (including wheat and 
wheat flour in terms of wheat equivalent) for recording under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement against the 1956-57 year quotas were confirmed by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. during the period Feb. 27-March 5. 

The sales for this period included 282,962 ewt. flour (655,000 bu. in wheat 


equivalent) and 1,214,000 bu. wheat. 
volved in the sales was Japan. 


The importing country principally in- 


Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1956-57 
year on June 25, 1956, are 91,140,000 bu. Cumulative sales by Canada are 


52,643,000 bu. 
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cept that 50 or 100 lb. packing may 
be either paper ov cotton bags. 

For export the flour in 10-lb. paper 
bags shall be 70-lb. test natural kraft 
or better, packed 5 to bale in 10-oz. 
or better burlap balers, the 100-lb. 
bags shall be new 36-in. 2.35-yd., 40-in. 
2.11-yd. osnaburg, 36-in. 2.85-yd. or 
40-in. 250-yd. sheeting. Where flour 
is packed in 100-lb. bags with 10 
empty 10-lb. paper bags enclosed the 
cotton bags and the paper bags shall 
be of the same quality and printed 
the same as if the paper bags were 
filled at the plant and the empty 
paper bags shall be tie size bags 
enclosed at the top of the cotton 
bag before closing. 

For export the cornmeal in 5-lb. 
paper bags shall be 65-lb. test natur- 
al kraft or better packed 10 to the 
bale in 10-oz. or better burlap balers, 
the 100-lb. bags shall be new 36-in. 
2.35-yd., 40-in. 2.11-yd. osnaburg, 36- 
in. 2.85-yd. or 40-in. 2.50-yd. sheeting. 

Further details are appended. 

ALL-PURPOSE WHEAT FLOUR 


Packed 1957 
in bags, Delivery Quantity, 
Ib Destination date Ib. 
Alabama— 
10 Birmingham ...... May 10 875,000 
100 Birmingham ...... May 10 40,000 
100 Birmingham ...... May 20 40,000 
Arkansas— 
“10 Little Rock ...... May 10 800,000 
10 Little Meck ...... May 20 440,000 
California— 
100 Sacramento ...... May 10 500,000 
Colorado— 
10 RS ere May 10 40,000 
Florida— 
100 Orlando ......... May 10 120,000 
Georgia— 
50 Savannah ........ May 20 40,000 
Idaho— 
100 Pecatetle ...c.ccs May 10 40,000 
Indiana— 
10 Indianapolis ..... May 10 320,000 
lowa— 
10 Des Moines ...... May 10 680,000 
Kansas— 
100 errr May 10 160,000 
Kentucky— 
10 Lexington ....... May 20 732,000 
Massachusetts— 
10 SS ere May 10 240,000 
10 DOE ss sneennn May 20 80,000 
50 > saeasaauien May 10 80,000 
100 DOOR i kcsuceeas May 10 160,000 
100 | ree May 20 160,000 
Maryland— 
50 Baltimore ........ May 20 40,000 
Mississippi— 
10 SOERIBR  ccccsncss May 20 920,000 
100 pe rer May 10 70,000 
New Mexico— 
10 Albuquerque ..... May 10 160,000 
New York— 
100 New York City ..May 10 40,000 
100 New York City May 20 20,000 
North Carolina— 
50 DEE gcccecicess May 10 119,750 
Okiahoma— 
10 Muskogee ....... May 10 640,000 
10 Muskogee ....... May 20 560,000 
100 Muskogee ....... May 10 80,000 
Pennsylvania— 
10 Philadelphia ..... May 10 440,000 
50 Philadlephia ..... May 10 60,000 
100 Philadelphia ..... May 10 300,000 
10 Pittsburgh ....... May 10 1,200,000 
50 Pittsburgh ....... May 10 80,000 
South Carolina— 
100 Charleston ....... May 10 50,000 
Tennessee— 
10 ee May 10 185,000 
Texas— 
10 Houston ......... May 10 640,000 
50 PEOUSIOR .nccvcccs May 10 120,000 
Utah— 
10 Salt Lake City ...May 20 80,000 
Virginia— 
10 Richmond ....... May 10 240,000 
50 Richmond ........ May 10 80,000 
Washington— 
50 SS Raa May 20 373,800 
West Virginia— 
10 Charleston ....... May 20 760,000 
Wyoming— 
10 Cheyenne ........ May 20 40,000 
10 Puerto Rico & Vir- 
gin Islands ...... May 20 40,000 
(Domestic markings, export packing.) 
BREAD FLOUR 
California— 
100 Sacramento ...... May 10 800,000 
Iinois— 
100 Rock Island ...... May 10 360,000 
Maryland— 
100 ae May 10 40,000 
Massachusetts— 
50 BOstOR 2... .cccces May 1|0 40,000 
100 OO ae May |0 40,000 
100 SO eee May 20 40,000 
Michigan— 
10 rere. May 10 540,000 
100 RR ee May |0 400,000 
Minnesota— 
10 Minneapolis ...... May 10 80,000 
100 Minneapolis ...... May |!0 160,000 
New York— 
100 New York City ..May 10 1,236,800 
100 New York City ..May 20 80,000 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Packed 1957 
in bags, Delivery Quantity, 
Ib. Destination date Ib. 
North Dakoia— 
10 =e ae May 10 40,000 
100 Serre May 10 40,000 
Utah— 
100 Salt Lake City ...May 20 60,000 
WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
lowa— 
50 Des Moines ...... May 10 80,000 
New York— 
100 New York City ..May 10 40,000 
North Dakota— 
10 _. ere May 10 40,000 
Washingion— 
50 ae May 20 42,000 
ALL PURPOSE WHEAT FLOUR 
(Ex-mill on or before April 22, 1957) 
EXPORT 
10 East Coast North 
of Hatteras ..... April 22 316,200 


100 East Coast North 
of Hatteras ..... April 22 8,562,000 
California ports or 
Pacific Northwest 
PE ASS April 22 


BREAD FLOUR 
(Ex-mill on or before April 22, 1957) 
10 East Coast ports or 


** 


696,700 


Gulf ports ...... April 22 19,272,000 
100 East Coast ports or 
Gulf ports ...... April 22 25,208,000 


** East Coast ports N. 
of Hatteras ..... April 22 
California ports or 
Pacific Northwest 
ee April 22 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
(Ex-mill on or before April 22, 
EXPORT 
10 East Coast ports or 
Gulf ports ...... April 22 2,067,000 
10 California ports or 
Pacific Northwest 
RPS rere April 22 


HARD WHEAT FLOUR—EXPORT 


Also for processing 2,456,000 Ib. ex-mill on or 
before April 12, 1957, and 2,458,000 Ib. ex-mill 
on or before April 26, 1957—hard wheat flour, 


2,112,000 


890,000 


1957) 


100,000 


72% extraction, minimum protein 11%, maxi- 
mum ash .48%, maximum moisture 13.5%, un- 
enriched, unbleached, packed 100-lb. cotton 


bags, from CCC-owned wheat. CCC will supply 
U.S. No. 2 hard wheat 12% protein or better. 
Shipment of flour will be through East Cosat 
ports North of Hatteras. Bags shall be plainly 
marked top to bottom as follows: Wheat flour, 
ICA emblem, ‘'Buzaliszt'' and ‘'Az Amerikai 
Nep Adomanya,'' ''Weizenmehl'' and ''Spende 
des Amerikanischen Volkes Fuer Die Bevoelker- 
ung Ungarns,'' 72% extraction hard wheat 
flour, unenriched, unbleached, contract num- 
ber, net weight, gross weight. This flour is for 
Hungarian relief. 
100 East Coast ports N. 
of Hatteras ..... April 12 2,456,000 
100 East Coast ports N. 
of Hatteras ..... April 26 2,458,000 
**100 Ib. with 10/10 empties. 


CORNMEAL 
Packed 1957 
in bags, Delivery Quantity, 
Ib. Destination date Ib. 
Alabama— 
5 Birmingham ...... May 10 595,000 
100 Birmingham ...... May 10 40,000 
100 Birmingham ...... May 20 40,000 
Arkansas— 

5 Little Rock ...... May 10 *360,000 

5 Lilie Beck ...... May 20 *240,000 
California— 

5 Sacramento ...... May 10 250,000 
Georgia— 

50 Savannah ........ May 20 40,000 
Iinois— 

5 Rock Island ...... May 20 260,000 
50 Rock Island ...... May 20 60,000 

lowa— 
5 Des Moines ..May 10 200,000 
Kentucky— 

5 Lexington ........ May 20 732,000 
Massachusetts— 

5 Ae May 10 80,000 
Michigan— 

5 eee May 10 40,000 
Mississippi— 

5 SO ee May 20 640,000 

100 pS ere May 10 40,000 
New Mexico— 
5 Albuquerque ..... May 10 *80,000 
New York— 
100 New York City ..May 20 20,000 
North Carolina— 
50 OO Sear May 19 54,000 
Okiahoma— 
5 Muskogee ......- May 10 *440,000 
5 Muskogee ....... May 20 *400,000 
Pennsylvania— 

5 Philadelphia ..... May 10 120,000 

5 Philadelphia ..... May 20 40,000 
50 Philadelphia ..... May 10 10,000 

5 Pittsburgh ....... May 10 280,000 

Tennessee— 
5 ee. eee May 10 165,000 
Texas— 

5 Sn 5 540004 May | +500,000 

50 PEED -cssccsecs May 10 +40,000 
Virginio— 
5 Richmond........ May 10 180,000 
50 Richmond ....... May 10 40,000 
Washington— 
5 as cae op 0 May |0 30,000 
West Virginia— 
5 Charleston ....... May 20 760,000 
5 Puerto Rico & Vir- 
gin Islands ...... May 10 320,000 


(Domestic markings, export packing.) 
*Regular cornmeal. +Degermed cornmeal. 
CORN MEAL—YELLOW DEGERMED 
(Ex-mill on or before April 12, 1957) 


EXPORT 
5 East Coast ports N 


of Hatteras ..... April 12 60,000 
100 Pacific West Coast 

ports or Gulf 

POPES wcccccccces April 12 882,500 


27 
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not for a continued increase in the 
total population of the U.S., this fac- 
tor would still further aggravate the 
competition between flour millers for 
a share of domestic consumption. 

“In 1947, when flour production was 
at an all-time high, flour exports also 
were at a maximum of 100.4 million 
ewt. With a return to more normal 
conditions throughout the world, flcur 
exports declined sharply in 1949 and 
1950 reaching a level of only 199 
million cwt. in 1950. It was felt by 
members of the milling industry that 
in the face of a declining per capita 
domestic consumption the industry 
should examine into the potentiality 
of increased export business. A care- 
ful survey of conditions in many 
countries throughout the world con- 
vinced the industry that the possi- 
bility of and need for increased con- 
sumption of flour in those countries 
is great—in some cases, almost un- 
limited. 


Export Program Detailed 


“In 1952 there was established by 
MNF an export department under 
the direct supervision of a director of 
export programs, designed to aid in 
the promotion and development of ex- 
isting and potential export markets 
for flour throughout the world. As a 
result of this positive program on the 
part of the industry as well as an 
increase in activity on the part of 
individual exporting flour millers, and 
with the constructive assistance of 
agencies of the U.S. government, in- 
cluding the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Department of Commerce, 
and the International Cooperation 
Administration, marked strides have 
been made in increasing ex-corts of 
flour. 

“In 1956, exports of flour increased 
to 24.5 million cwt. It is readily ap- 
parent, therefore, that the industry is 
doing what it can constructively to 
minimize destructive competitive 
pressures. 

“The selling price of ficur is a 
composite of a number of cost and 
price elements, some of which are rel- 
atively constant and others fluctuate 
constantly and sometimes widely. 


“Manufacturing costs and fixed 
charges are readily ascertainable and 
can be controlled to a reasonable de- 
gree by management efficiency. How- 
ever, as in many businesses, the trans- 
lation of these costs to a per unit 
cost has a vital bearing on recovery 
of manufacturing costs plus a reason- 
able return to ownership. Volume of 
production plays an important part 
and every effort is made by manage- 
ment to secure the largest possible 
volume in order to keep the per unit 
cost at a minimum. 


Cost and Price Factors 


“In addition to manufacturing costs 
and fixed charges the selling price of 
flour is made up of a number of 
other cost and price factors which 
are entirely outside the control of the 
flour millers. 

“The first of these is the price of 
wheat. This price fluctuates over the 
long term due largely to availability 


of supplies, and the natural charac- ~ 


teristics of various classes of wheat 
as grown and marketed from year to 
year. Wheat prices fluctuate also not 
only on the futures market but also 
on the cash market, daily, hourly, and 
sometimes by the minute. Buyers of 
flour watch these short term as well 
as long term price trends as closely 
as do flour millers. 

“The grinding of wheat into flour, 


which is the principal product of the 
industry, results in the production of 
by-products generally known as mill- 
feeds. These are used almost entirely 
for animal feeds of one kind and an- 
other. Flour is usually purchased for 
future delivery over a stated period 
of time for stated periods of delivery. 
While substantial quantities of flour 
are manufactured and held in store 
to meet demands for immediate ship- 
ment, generally flour is manufactured 
when it is ordered to be delivered to 
the buyer. 

“There is no substantial futures 
market for the purchase and sale of 
millfeed and, therefore, it cannot be 
sold by the flour miller until it has 
actually been produced. Then it must 
be sold at the market price prevail- 
ing at that time, not at the time the 
flcur was sold. 


Wrong Guesses Expensive 


“When a flour miller makes a flour 
sale, therefore, he must speculate on 
what the price of millfeed will be at 
the time the flour and millfeed are 
produced. If he guesses wrong, he 
suffers a loss which many times wipes 
out any profit there might have been 
in the original flour sales price and 
might even dip into that part of the 
return intended to cover manufac- 
turing costs. 


“Superimposed upon the foregoing 
competitive factors is one which more 
frequently than any other réquires a 
reduction in price to meet in good 
faith the price of a competitor. The 
commercial baking industry, which 
collectively is the largest domestic 
consumer of flour, is growing not only 
in total production of baked goods 
but also in size of establishments, and 
this has an important effect on the 
volume of purchases made by indivi- 
dual baking companies. Generally, 
these companies make their pur- 
chases of flour for future delivery 
and in quantities to meet their re- 
quirements for a stated period in the 
future. 

“When these flour buyers feel that 
the market is in their favor they 
come into the market in considerable 
volume and as the result there is 
very keen competition among the 
flour millers. 

“When such concentrated fiour 
buying occurs, it is inevitable that 
some flour millers, in an effort to get 
as large a share of the business as 
possible, or because of their own fa- 
vorable wheat supply situation, may 
quote prices which are below the 
prices which may be quoted by other 
millers. These latter then, in order to 
maintain their own position and to 
service their own regular customers, 
are forced to lower their prices in or- 
der to meet this competition. 


“There may be other instances in 
which some flour millers in anticipa- 
tion of a decline in the wheat market 
or of a future upturn in millfeed 
prices, because of a favorable wheat 
inventory or for other reasons, offer 
flour in quantity at prices below the 
range of current flour prices. Again, 
other millers are forced into the mar- 
ket to maintain their own business 
and to retain their regular customers 
and they are compelled to do so at 
lower prices. 

“Generally speaking, the flour mill- 
er who produces family flour is con- 
fronted with the same competitive 
situation as prevails in the case of 
bakery flour because of the modern 
development of supermarkets and 
large retail chain food stores, which 
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Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Atiinises 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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purchase flour in substantial quanti- 
ties. 

“Any or all of these reductions in 
price are made in good faith to meet 
a competitor’s legal price. Congress 
has established a procedure by which 
a seller can legally reduce his price 
for that purpose. The language of the 
statute is clear and the procedure ap- 
pears to be effective. If the Congress 
now decides to restrict that right, as 
is proposed in the bill pending before 
your sub-committee, it would be much 
simpler and more readily understood 
to eliminate section 2(b) of the act 
entirely, for that is what the Con- 
gress would be doing in effect by en- 
acting this proposed legislation. The 
injection of such elastic and indefi- 
nite phraseology as ‘substantially,’ 
‘tend to create,’ ‘any line of com- 
merce,’ and ‘in any section of the 
country,’ merely recreates on a new 
front all the hazards and doubts and 
uncertainties with which the courts 
have wrestled for years.” 
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NEW GMI PRODUCT 

MINNEAPOLIS — Betty Crocker’s 
newest mix creation, Coconut and 
Chocolate Coconut Macaroons, will be 
in full national distribution by the 
middle of March, General Mills, Inc., 
has announced. Food researchers at 
GMI report they have taken a recipe 
shunned by homemakers because of 
the time and work involved and per- 
fected a moist, chewy coconut maca- 
roon. 








‘Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


se s s . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, #11. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 

















BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 
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cates will be redeemed with CCC- 
owned wheat inventory. 

“This shift which is in keeping with 
the provisions of the ‘payment-in- 
kind’ export program will permit 
CCC to concentrate movement of its 
inventory of the kind and location 
of wheat best suited for the most sat- 
isfactory over-all management job. 

“Exporters or domestic users may 
continue to purchase for unrestricted 
use CCC-owned wheat stored in the 
area under the Portland office at the 
higher of the market price or the 
statutory minimum price of 105% of 
the current support plus reasonable 
carrying charges. 

“Currently, market prices in the 
Pacific Northwest are higher than 
the statutory minimum. Certificates 
earned for wheat exports from the 
West Coast as well as other points 
will be redeemed by the Dallas or 
Chicago CSS commodity offices with 
wheat at Atlantic or Gulf Coast 
points. States included in the Port- 
land CSS commodity office area are 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona and Utah.” 
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Senate Clears Way 
For Bill Offering 


Durum Incentive 


WASHINGTON — The Senate has 
cleared the way for the bill offered 
by Sen. Milton Young (R., N.D.) 
which offers the incentive of in- 
creased acreage allotments to grow- 
ers of durum. 

A similar measure is pending in 
the House agriculture committee 
and it is probable that it will gain 
the same favorable treatment. 

Up to this time, Sen. Young has 
been standing practically alone in the 
sponsorship of the measure which is 
vitally important to North Dakoia 
as well as to other durum-growing 
states. Officials of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have opposed 
the measure. There has been some 
criticism of the department and it 
is thought that a more flexible policy 
decision would have expedited the 
bill’s passage long before this time. 
It is understood that Sen. Young 
has questioned estimates given to him 
by USDA statisticians based on pri- 
vate trade information that durum 
flour consumption is smaller than it 
is. If such a condition is correct, 
why does USDA offer a higher level 
of price support for wheat of the 
durum varieties? 

Now that the way is clear, it seems 
certain that Sen. Young’s bill will 
pass. He is a most important cog in 
the administration’s congressional 
machinery. He will probably sit in 
on most committee conferences on 
appropriations and agricultural meas- 
ures. For this reason the question 
is raised, why does the USDA top 
echelon follow its “penny wise-pound 
foolish philosophy” with him. 

As things stand, the USDA office 
has met with a sharp rebuff not only 
in the c'earing of the way for the 
bill but also in the refusal of its 
Senate floor leader to offer objec- 
tions to the measure. 

There iS no sign that the House 
agriculture committee will make up 
its own version of the measure. Sen. 
Young has influential southern Demo- 
crat backing and the committee may 
not take prompt action. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 674, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

















HELP WANTED 
v 








ee 

ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, MEDIUM 
size specialty mill of multi-plant growing 
concern. Excellent opportunity milling 
school graduate or equivalent experience. 
Address Ad No. 2492, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

WANTED 


Trick miller, for 6,000 cwt. modern flour 
mill. Hard and soft wheat experience de- 
sirable. Challenging and rewarding job for 
a qualified, quality-conscious miller. Salary 
commensurate with ability. 
The Mennel Milling Company 
Toledo, Ohio 








Experienced Food Technologist — 
Chemist 


Sales position—working with the 
food industries on new products and 
product improvements. 


Excellent opportunity for an ex- 
perienced food technologist, food or 
cereal chemist. 


All replies confidential. 
Mr. P. W. Bauman 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
710 N. 12th Blvd. St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Standard Milling 
Awards Scholarship 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Ludwig 
Bezemek of Ellsworth, Kansas, has 
been awarded the annual Standard 
Milling Co. $300 scholarship by Paul 
Uhlmann, president of the company, 
Dr. Ray V. Olson, head of the agrono- 
my department at Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, has announced. Mr. 
Bezemek, a member of the 1957 class 
at K-State, majored in agronomy, 
was vice president of the Klod and 
Kernel Club, a member of the crops 
judging team that placed second at 
the International Livestock and Hay 
Show at Chicago last fall, was secre- 
tary of the college extension club, 
and a member of Alpha Zeta, honor- 
ary agricultural society. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Canadian AACC Unit 
To Meet March 19 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Prai- 
rie Section of the American Associ- 
ation of Cereal Chemists will meet 
March 19 in Room 138, Grain Ex- 
change Building, Winnipeg, according 
to an announcement by _ S. Kuhl, 
secretary-treasurer. The speaker will 
be Sol Kanee of Soo Line Flour 
Mills, Winnipeg, who will discuss 
some of the observations he made 
on a recent, trip to Europe. 
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WASHINGTON — Donations 
wheat flour for domestic and tee 
use during the first half of the cur- 
rent fiscal year have taken a big 
jump over the full 1956 fiscal year, 
according to a report by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Total distribution of wheat flour 
during the first half of the 1957 fis- 
cal year is listed at 227 million pounds 
as compared with 77.1 million pounds 
during the full 1956 fiscal year. Of 
the 1957 total, 142 million pounds are 
listed under foreign distribution. 

The domestic distribution total 
thus far is made up of 15 million 
pounds of wheat flour for schools, 12 
million pounds for institutions and 
58 million pounds for needy persons. 
Domestic distribution during the 1956 


fiscal year was the 77.1 million 
pounds total previously mentioned, 
and all of it was donated to needy 
persons. 


USDA has reported that surplus 
foods donations have increased sharp- 
ly during the first half of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, with the July 
through December total up 86% over 
the same period a year ago. A total 
of 1.4 billion pounds of food was do- 
nated to recipients in this country 
and abroad during that period 
through the direct distribution pro- 
gram conducted by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. 

Wheat distribution for the first half 
of fiscal year 1957 is listed at 66.7 


million pounds as compared with 
238.6 million pounds during fiscal 
year 1956. 


Hungarians Benefit 
The total distribution of nearly 1.5 
billion pounds of surplus foods in the 
last six months of 1956 showed in- 
creases in donations to all the cate- 
gories of eligible recipients, both in 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Offices 


Denver, Colorado 








CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Wheat Flour Donations 
Up Sharply Over 1956 


this country and abroad, as USDA 
continued to press its program to 
make constructive use of surplus 
foods. 


During this period nearly 30 million 
pounds of surplus food was made 
available to the appropriate authori- 
ties in charge of aiding Hungarian 
refugees in Austria. The foods were 
made available from stocks already 
warehoused in Europe for the regular 
distribution to needy persons there. 
Private U.S. welfare agencies, which 
distributed the USDA-donated foods 
abroad, gave full support to the aid 
program by turning over their stocks 
and by helping to distribute them. 
Such stocks will be replenished. Do- 
nated foods are also being used to 
help feed the Hungarian refugees in 
reception centers in this country, such 
as Camp Kilmer in New Jersey. 

Total distribution in this country 
amounted to 519,600,000 pounds, an 
increase of 79% over the first six 
months of the previous fiscal year. 
Distribution to schools for use in 
school lunch programs showed the 
sharpest increase, with the total do- 
nations up 118% over the same six 
months of the previous year. This to- 
tal was increased by distribution of 
the commodities bought by USDA in 
operating surplus-removal programs 
for perishable commodities during the 
peak of seasonal marketings last fall. 
Shell eggs, frozen hamburger, canned 
and frozen pork, turkeys, and lard, 
acquired under these purchase pro- 
grams were moved quickly into dis- 
tribution, mostly to schools. Distribu- 
tion of these commodities has now 
generally been completed. 

Some of these foods also went to 
institutions for distribution to needy 
persons, and total donations to insti- 





Course Planned for 


Elevator Managers 


STILLWATER — Final program 
arrangements for the second annual 
Grain elevator managers short course 
have been made by the Oklahoma 
A & M extension division. 


The course will offer numerous sub- 
jects on grain processing and mar- 
keting to approximately 125 elevator 
managers from Oklahoma and neigh- 
boring states on March 26-27. 

Price Feuquay, chairman of the 
National Grain Council, Enid, will be 
one of the featured speakers. He will 
talk on “Fifty Years of Grain 
Progress.” 

Kenneth R. Majors, extension grain 
utilizations specialist, with the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
Washington, will speak on increasing 
wheat usage and expansion of wheat 
marketing. 

D. G. Nelson, A & M extension 
grain marketing specialist, is in 
charge of program arrangements. The 
program was devised by an advisory 
committee of the grain trade in co- 
operation with Oklahoma A & M 
staff members. 
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PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


KANSAS CITY + BUFFALO + NEW YORK 





tutions increased 34% over the same 
period of the previous year. Distribu- 
tion to needy persons in this country 
increased 66% over the previous year. 


Foreigners Get More 


Foreign distribution of foods 
through the program increased sharp- 
ly, with the total up to 90% over 
the same period a year earlier. The 
quantity totaled 891 million pounds. 
Distribution outside the U.S. is being 
made in 82 foreign countries through 
22 private U.S. welfare agencies, with 
supplies provided to them after pro- 
vision has been made for the needs 
of all eligible U.S. recipients. 

During the period, foods distributed 
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in this country went to about 12 mil- 
lion school children taking part in 
school lunch programs, and to 1.4 
million needy persons. in charitable 
institutions. In addition, 3.9 million 
needy persons in family units are 
currently certified by state agencies 
as eligible to receive commodities. 
However, the number of people re- 
ceiving commodities—3.2 million in 
November—is usually smaller than 
the number certified. 

During this six months’ period, 
counties or cities in 37 states and 
Alaska took part in the family dis- 
tribution phase of the program. Puer- 
to Rico came into the program at 
the first of January. 





for SELECT-ABILITY, . .The Beardstown Mills 
is located ideally with regard to all three major wheat 
producing areas. This makes possible the discrimi- 
nate selection of wheats most suitable for producing 


the very best flour. 


for DEPENDABILITY. ...The Beardstown Mills 
guards quality and uniformity with strict labora- 
tory control to assure you the right flour for your 


particular requirements. 


for DELIVER-ABILITY. . . You get delivery 
faster, not only because of our excellent transporta- 
tion facilities, but also because shipments go through 
‘fewer terminals before reaching you. 
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The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
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Established 1893 


GOFFE & C 


ARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 


Cable Address—Gocaric 
e 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO 


ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 














WALL=ROGA 





Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNBPR 
MANAGED 
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U.S. Farm Products Meet Keener 
Competition in Foreign Markets 


WASHINGTON—Exporters of the 
U.S., in moving farm products to 
foreign markets, more and more are 
coming up against a hard truth: Al- 
most every government in the world 
is fostering farm output. Most are 
trying either to cut down their agri- 
cultural imports or to step up their 
agricultural exports. And the meas- 
ures they take are bound to increase 
the competition that U.S. farm 
products face in world markets—by 
lessening the need, or by making the 
markets less accessible even though 
the need exists. 

This is the report of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in the lat- 
est issue of its publication ‘Foreign 
Agriculture.” 

Even so, for the short run at least, 
U.S. farm exports are at record 
heights—some 25% greater than in 
1955-56, when their level of volume 
was the highest in 30 years. Here 
are some of the recent trends that 
favor the U.S. export position: 

@ World populations rising faster 
than ever before. 

@® Continued improvement in the 
level of foreign economic activity. 
@ Rising consumer incomes that 
permit better diets. 

@ Improved gold and dollar reserves 
abroad, with considerable liberaliza- 
tion of dollar imports. 

Set against this favorable back- 
ground are the abundant supplies 
the U.S. has had available for ex- 
port, and the steps taken to make 
them competitive in price. 

In the foreground of the picture 
this year is the increased interna- 
tional tension. Clearly, world crises 
are not the kind of foundation on 
which the U.S. or any other peace- 
ful nation would want to build a 
market. Yet inevitably the world’s 
current problems—particularly the 
closing of the Suez Canal and the 
uprisings behind the Iron Curtain— 
will be reflected in this year’s ex- 
port figures. But any lessening of 
foreign competition this year prob- 
ably represents a temporary situa- 
tion, not the trend. 

In many foreign countries, gov- 
ernment intervention and assistance 
play an active role in the production 
and marketing of the farm commod- 
ities most important on world mar- 
kets. For each area of interest to 
U.S. agriculture as a competitor or 
as a market, and for each commod- 
ity group concerned, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service carries on con- 
tinuous studies of government pro- 
grams and policies. 

Argentina 

The new Argentine government is 
changing its production and trade 
policy, and its competitive position 
in world grain markets is expected 
to strengthen. A shift from bilateral 
to multilateral trade agreements 
gives Argentina greater flexibility in 
marketing; the devaluation of the 
Argentine peso enables it to reduce 
the price of its grain in world mar- 
kets. At the same time it is increas- 
ing its support prices to grain pro- 
ducers: for the 1956-57 marketing 
season, it paid about 48% more for 
forage grains (oats, barley, rye), 
50% more for wheat, and 78% more 
for corn. The effect may be increased 
grain exports, 10 to 20% above the 
1951-55 average of about 4.5 million 
metric tons. This increase, mainly in 
wheat and forage grains, will depend 
upon how much land can be shifted 
from pasture and forage crops. Any 


immediate expansion in corn area 
will be hindered by increased pro- 
duction of oilseed crops. 


Union of South Africa 


World corn markets will continue 
to see the Union of South Africa as 
a leading competitor. The Union’s 
corn exports averaged over 30 mil- 
lion bushels in the 1954-55 and 1955- 
56 marketing seasons (May to 
April), compared with the 1945-50 
average of only 4 million. Present 
government programs to encourage 
improved production practices and 
increased use of hybrid seed can be 
expected to help maintain corn ex- 
ports at this level or even higher 
ones in the next few years. 

France 

The French government’s inter- 
vention on behalf of wheat growers 
since the end of World War II has 
led to such expanded production that 
the country has shifted from a net 
importer to an important exporter. 
Each year the government fixes base 
prices to be paid to farmers for soft 
and hard wheat of specified quality. 
The private dealers and cooperatives 
that buy the wheat sell it in turn to 
millers and exporters at prices also 
fixed by the government. The export- 
ers sell it at export prices below do- 
mestic levels; the government 
bridges the gap by a subsidy. 

Owing largely to this system of 
incentives, production increased so 
much that France became the 
world’s fifth largest wheat exporter. 
Severe frost damage to the 1956 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 








‘“*“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 














“For SUPER Results 
‘:S/¥ USE QUAKER 
f Vv) BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 
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WORST DROUTH—Severity of the drouth in the western and southwestern 
area of the U.S. is illustrated by this map, released by the government fol- 
lowing the recent drouth inspection tour by President Eisenhower. The map 
shows the number of months during the past four years in which rainfall was 
below normal. The dark areas had more than 40 months of below-normal 
rainfall during that period, the dark shaded area 35 to 40 months and the 
light shaded 30 to 35 months. According to the U.S. Weather Bureau the 
severity of the present drouth has, in general, equalled or exceeded that of 
any other drouth in the same area since the beginning of precipitation records 
about 1850. Tree-ring data suggest that there have been no worse drouths in 
the area since 1670, and perhaps since 1570. 





crop returned the country to net 
importing status in 1956-57. But the 
system will continue, and, given 
favorable weather, France will un- 
doubtedly be an important competi- 
tor in world wheat markets in 1957- 
58 and later years. 
Turkey 

In recent years the Turkish gov- 
ernment has encouraged expanded 
wheat and coarse grain production 
through price incentives for quality 
grains. It aims at making the coun- 
try an important exporter of grains, 
especially wheat. Each year the 
Soils Products Office (Toprak) sets 
prices at which it guarantees to buy 
all the wheat, barley, oats, and rye 
the farmers offer. The farmers may, 
however, sell instead at uncontrolled 
prices on commercial markets. Top- 
rak carries on all grain exporting, 
at prices below the domestic level; 
the Turkish Central Bank covers the 
losses. Whatever grain Toprak buys 
and does not export is sold on do- 
mestic markets. 





You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








<3 af?? That’s Our 
Golden Loaf Brand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











The STANDARD others 


strive to reach... 





SPRINGFIELD MILLING CORP. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








‘“‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Largely through these measures, 
Turkey built up its wheat production 
to an all-time record in 1953-54, and 
in that year was among the world’s 
important wheat exporters. But since 
then unfavorable weather has cut 
production and forced imports. Ex- 
cept in years of unusually good 
weather, not even government assis- 
tance can keep Turkey’s wheat out- 
put high enough for a sizable export 
surplus. 

Canada 

Heavy production of wheat for ex- 
port, plus the importance of these 
exports to the economic well-being 
of the country, forced the Canadian 
government to assume sole responsi- 
bility for marketing the wheat crop. 
Canadian farmers must sell to the 
Canadian Wheat Board subject to 
delivery quotas, and are guaranteed 
a minimum price, which is estab- 
lished each year. The Board resells 
the wheat in the domestic and for- 
eign markets at the highest prices 
obtainable; but it sellsin the domestic 
market at the same prices it quotes 


MOTHER HUBBARD 


The leader in Hubbard's 
line of fine spring- 
wheat flours 





ILLING COMPANY | 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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“ROCK RIVER” °CORLODGETT’S” RYE stcxwuear 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK,N. Y. 














GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 





KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bidg. © GRand 1-7535 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 © MaArket 6-3731 
Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 


Samuel Muir °* 
Manager 


AMARILLO 


ADams 7-3316 


Robert Yeager °* DRake 3-0936 


Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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Service Headquarters ~— 


The Northwestern Miller ofers advertisers: 





Exclusive Lists 


List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
= by The Northwestern Miller 

Sa=s===> § and upon information de- 

ee. ae rived from current general 
===. ff questionnaires to the indus- 
=" try. Mills are listed by state 
f ees" Bf or provincial location and 
, there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 











Separate listings of flour blending ‘plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


A List of Flour Brands in the United States 
and Canada is also maintained continuously. 
The list is compiled from information furnished 


Proof of a job well done... 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 
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" 
“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- " 
est and value to us and the book is in the : 
customary quality tradition of The North- ) 
western Miller.’—A Southwest milling  } 
firm ofhcial.* 
1 
: 
1 
1 
1 
' 
1 
’ 
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“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it.’—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


by mills in response to questionnaires, from 
previously published lists and from current 
registration records furnished by the United 
States Patent Office. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 
vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


@The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news 
magazine 

@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 

@ The library, for reference and research 

@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details .. . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 
THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER * FEEDSTUFFS 
THE AMERICAN BAKER * MILLING PRODUCTION 
CROPLIFB 











2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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W. Jay Slifer 


ELECTED — The National Burlap 
Bag Dealers Assn. has elected W. 
Jay Slifer, Denver, as its new presi- 
dent. Mr. Slifer is vice president and 
general manager of the Arrow Bag 
Company of Colorado and has been 
a member of the association’s execu- 
tive board and chairman of the pro- 
motion committee for the burlap 
bag industry. He is also delegate to 
the Burlap Council of the Indian 
Jute Mills Assn., Calcutta. He has 
been with Arrow at Oklahoma City 
and opened operations for the com- 
pany at Denver in 1948. He was a 
co-founder and first president of the 
Colorado Poultry Products Assn. 
and is a past president of the Denver 
Feed & Grain Club. 
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II in marketing their crop at satis- 
factory prices. This led to joint ac- 
tion by the Commonwealth and state 
governments to stabilize the price at 
which wheat is sold for domestic 
consumption and to dispose of sur- 
pluses in foreign markets at the 
highest price obtainable without loss 
to producers. Australian farmers 
may sell wheat only to the Austra- 
lian Wheat Board, which each mar- 


keting year fixes a guaranteed mini- * 


mum producer price equal to the 
calculated national average cost of 
production. This price is guaranteed 
for all wheat sold for domestic con- 
sumption and for up to 100 million 


bushels of exports. The Board fixes 
its resale price for wheat ‘for do- 
mestic consumption at the current 
IWA export level, or $1.57 per bush- 
el, whichever is lower, but in no 
case at less than the calculated na- 
tional average cost of production. 
But it sells wheat for export at the 
highest prices obtainable. Largely 
as a result of this system, Austra- 
lia’s wheat production has shown a 
striking increase. Given continuation 
of the governnient’s price-support 
and marketing system, plus favor- 
able weather conditions, competition 
from Australia in world markets is 
not likely to lessen. 


33 
Standard Brands 
Has Net Income 
Of $12 Million 


Standard Brands, Inc., for the year 
1956 amounted to $12,094,829, an in- 
crease of 14.5% over 1955, Joel S. 
Mitchell, president, has announced. 
This was equivalent after preferred 
dividend requirements to $3.48 per 
share on the 3,257,810 average num- 
ber of common shares outstanding 
in 1956. Net income for 1955 was 











under the International 
Wheat Agreement. Last year it 
adopted the policy of exporting 
wheat on credit. 

A decline in Canada’s wheat acre- 
age has been more than offset by 
increases in yields. Under the Cana- 
dian price-support and marketing 
system and its assurance of pro- 
ducer incomes, wheat production can 
be expected to stay at the level of 
recent years .and to furnish large 
surpluses for export. 


for export 


Australia 
Australian wheat growers had dif- 
ficulty after the end of World War 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 














LIGONIER, IND. 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers o 


f 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e@ 
MOUNDRIDGE 


CHERRYVALE 
AND MARION 





See our complete line of Bag- 
pak® Closers in action at the 
AMA Packaging Show, Booth 
#906, April 8-9-10-11, Chicago 
Amphitheatre. 


Duztern 








_ fromthe new, and augmented 


... you can choose bag closing machines 





LALGFAK 


Closer line 


New models geared to your production, cost and sales require- 
ments. New Low Price range based on unique specialized designs 
for specific bag sealing needs and elimination of unnecessary 


“extras” 


Now you may choose almost any combination of Bagpak® 
Closers to team up with filling and weighing machines you may 


already have. 


> ADAPTABLE TO ANY PRODUCT— ANY INDUSTRY 


> HIGH OR LOW SPEED 


> WITH OR WITHOUT CONVEYORS 

> FULLY OR SEMI-AUTOMATIC 

> FOR VARIABLE OR SAME-SIZE BAGS 

> FOR VARIABLE OR ONE STYLE OF CLOSURES 


Bagpak’s planning and service engineers will give you full bene- 
fit of all their experience with the latest and best bag filling and 


closing techniques. 


All this adds up to lower costs, faster production, uniform, 
better-looking packaging, more efficient labor, faster undamaged 
deliveries. Call for Bagpak Planning Service — or write N-3. 


Cir$ o> 








BAGPAK DIVISION 


BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta - 





tional Dype....... 


220 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 





Baltimore - Boston - Chicago - Cincinnati - 


Cleveland - Dallas - 


Denver - Kansas City, Kansas - Los Angeles 


Minneapolis « New Orleans - Philadelphia - St. Louis - San Francisco - IN CANADA: The Continental Paper Products, Ltd., Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto 














N. V.. Aigner, aniehen 
Y “MEELUNIE” 


i (Flour and Starch Union, 
Vi TS Ltd.) 
> I 


Say Heerengracht 209 


D) AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 














IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘Grainistic,” London 











ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skipperet. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: ‘‘Johnny” 








TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 


Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 
Cable Address: “‘Trofo,” Copenhagen 
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$10,563.450, or $3.01 per share on 
the 3,249,653 average number of 
shares outstanding in 1955. 

Net sales totaled $473,206,728, the 
highest in the history of the com- 
pany and 18% over 1955 sales of 
$400,665 928. 

These consolidated figures include 
subsidiaries operating in the USS. 
and Canada, and also the operations 
of Clinton Corn Processing and 
American Partition Divisions from 
date of acquisition, April 16, 1956. 

The combined sales of unconsoli- 
dated subsidiaries operating outside 
the U.S. and Canada in terms of 
U.S. dollars were $23,718,646 and 
their combined income from opera- 
tions was $1,194,480. Dividends re- 
ceived from such_ unconsolidated 
subsidiaries were $651.052 during 
1955 as compared with $701,168 dur- 
ing 1955. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








New Circular on Hard 
Red Winter Wheat 
Varieties Published 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A new 
circular on the “Wheat Varieties 
Commercially Important in the 
Hard Red Winter Wheat Area” has 
been published as a product of the 
Regional Wheat Marketing Project 
in cooperation with the Agricultural 
Extension Service of Kansas State 
College, Oklahoma A&M _ College, 
the University of Nebraska, Colo- 
rado A&M College and Texas A&M 
College. 

The circular, C-254, is a revised 
edition of a similar publication car- 
rying the same title. Its purpose is 
to help wheat growers, grain deal- 
ers, millers and other agricultural 
workers identify the different varie- 
ties of hard red winter wheat. Eigh- 
teen wheat varieties grown in the 
hard winter wheat area are all 
described. The head and kernel char- 
acteristics are shown in color. The 
origin, agronomic characteristics, 
distribution, recommendations and 
milling and baking characteristics 
are outlined. This revised edition in- 
cludes all of the old varieties plus 
six of the newer varieties recently 
released. ‘ 

Copies have been distributed to 
county agents. Additional copies are 
available from the extension serv- 
ices at the cooperating colleges. 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘'Coventry,’’ London 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 











Cable Address: ‘DORFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 
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A conscience-stricken taxpayer 
wrote a letter to the department of 
internal revenue saying he had 
cheated on his income tax ten years 
ago and had not been able to get a 
good night’s sleep since. He enclosed 
twenty-five dollars and added: “If I 
still can’t sleep, I will send the bal- 


ance.” 
oo > 


Census Taker: “Do you live within 
your income?” 

Householder: “Certainly not. I 
have all I can do to live within my 


credit.” 
o¢ Oo 


A troop of Boy Scouts was being 
used as “guinea pigs” in a Civil De- 
fense test in a western city. The 
mock air raid was staged and the 
scouts ‘impersonated wounded per- 
sons who were to be picked up and 
cared for by members of the defense 
organization. One scout was _ sup- 
posed to lie on the ground and await 
his rescuers, but the first aid people 
got behind schedule with their work 
and the scout lay ‘wounded’ for 
several hours. 

When the first aid men finally ar- 
rived on the spot where the casualty 
was supposed to be, they found noth- 
ing but a penciled note: 

“Have bled to death and gone 


home.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


Nurse: “You wish to see the young 
man who was injured in the auto 
accident? Are you the lady he was 
with?” 

Girl: “Yes, I thought it would only 
be fair to give him the kiss that 
caused it.” 


eo ¢ ¢ 


Parking space is that area that 
disappears while you are making a 


U-turn. 
¢¢ ¢ 
Smitty: “Sorry, old man, to hear 
about your wife running away with 
that butler.” 
Jonesy: “Oh, that’s all right. I 
was going to fire him anyway.” 


eo ¢ 
In the old days the man who saved 
money was a miser; nowadays he’s a 
miracle man. 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 


New York, New York 
LAckawanhna 4-3795 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 








GILBERT JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 1-0338 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn KJLOUR onestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
New Engiand Office: 211 Bryant St.. Ma'den, Mass. 














COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 























ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch; 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 





"H.J.B. M. RADEMAKER. 
MILLERS AGENT 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 


AMSTERDAM Z 
Cable Address JOS 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.O. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


26 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 
Room 1536 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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T. Raymond Berry 


George W. Williams Thomas R. Moorer 


FULTON BAG APPOINTS—The appointment of new plant managers for 
Atlanta, Ga., and Dallas, Texas, and a new sales manager for the joint Atlan- 
ta-Savannah sales territories has been announced by Jason M. Elsas, vice 
president and general manager, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Bag Division. 
T. Raymond Berry, Dallas, will head Fulton’s Atlanta Bag plant. George W. 
Williams, Los Angeles, will manage the company’s Dallas plant. T. R. Moorer, 
Atlanta, becomes sales manager of the newly combined sales territories of 
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Flour Shipments 
From Vancouver 


Decline in ’56 


VANCOUVER — The Vancouver 
Merchants Exchange report on flour 
shipments from British Columbia 
ports in 1956 shows clearances of 
2,604,807 bbl. This compares with 
2,752,572 bbl. in 1955, 2,570,788 bbl. 
in 1954 and 3,334,251 bbl. in 1953. 

Central America, the West Indies, 
and Japan received increased 
shipments during the past year while 
the main decline was in the trade 
with the Philippines which accounted 
for only 1,350,569 bbl. as compared 
with 1,431,425 bbl. in 1955. 

A breakdown of the shipments by 
countries in 1956 and in 1955 follows: 
Orient 1,989,519 bbl. and 1,941,987 
bbl.; Central and South America 362,- 


35 


1,431,425 bbl.; Central America 269,- 
760 and 350,472; West Indies 255,948 
and 304,364; Hong Kong 171,814 and 
177,520; Japan 160848 and 171,208; 
Straits Settlements 108,066 and 85,- 
539; Thailand 79,191 and 64,964; Pan- 
ama 53,374 and 60,112; Columbia 31,- 
619 and 53,850; U.K. 14,744 and nil. 
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the Atlanta and Savannah branches. 





Bakers Club of Chicago 
Host to AIB Students 


CHICAGO — Herman J. Dressel, 
Dressel’s Bakeries, Chicago, was the 
featured speaker at the recent open 
house of the Bakers Club of Chicago 
to welcome students of the 71st class 
of.the American Institute of Baking. 


The AIB staff was also among the 





a 
.. Means your 
flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











125 members and guests at the cock- 
tail hour and dinner. 

The officers of the bakers club were 
introduced by Edmund Kutchins, New 
Process Baking Co., Chicago, presi- 
dent, with Howard O. Hunter, presi- 
dent of the AIB, introducing his stu- 
dents and staff. 

The facts about his unique opera- 
tion—the approach to unusual prob- 
lems in producing quality cakes, us- 
ing refrigeration and freezing to 
maintain an even work flow, with “no 
peaks or valleys,’ were among the 
main points of the presentation made 
by Mr. Dressel. He stated: “We have 
always produced a quality product at 
a profit”; this was the main attention 
getter. Following his educational talk, 
Mr. Dressel answered questions. 

Mr. Kutchins announced the Bak- 
ers Club will hold “Open House” on 
Sunday, March 3, for its members 
and guests who would be attending 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers annual meeting opening the 
next day at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. 











111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, N.Y- 








520 and 482,084 bbl.; U.K.-Continent 
15,506 and 600 bbl.; other countries 
237,262 and 328,002 bbl. 

Following are the principal ship- 
ments by countries in 1956 and 1955 
respectively; Philippines 1,350,569 and 


P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 
Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Flours. 


"Personalized Service 





THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 





xy "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 82 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 








AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 





More than 1,500 appraisal reports covering 


Milling and grain properties throughout 
The United States in the past thirty-one 


Years. Factual and Authoritative. 


Yearly revision service. 


 PPRAI 






SINCE 1925 


Be SERVICE COMPANY 


605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


CHASE 


BAGS 


There’s None Better/ 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


zw BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 





















Sweet Cream 


FLOUR | ete 

; ‘ i ; __ Encore 

Sher = pens cae Choice of tnenete 
it pays to buy the 

‘ dependable 8 2 

k master milled by 


J. Jennison Gn 


“A World of Quality and Service” 





_ — 
576 Grain Exchange, Mi polis 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








l-H 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE . 
MILLS... Red Wing, Minnesota 














FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 
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Mr. Gene Lane, Utility Operator, at the Central Soya Co., Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn. plant, 
operates 36 Merchen Scale Feeders that blend feed ingredients to 1% accuracy. 


MERCHEN SCALE FEEDERS 


‘give us accurate, continuous 


blending over a wide feed range”’ 


Central Soya Co., Inc., blends millions of bags of animal and poultry feed a 
year at their new Chattanooga plant. Up to 50 different formula feeds are 
produced to exacting standards. Central Soya chose W&T Merchen Feeders 
because they give 1% minute-to-minute accuracy over a wide feed range. As 
seen in the picture, the feeders are compact—with no bulky enclosures. 

Merchen Scale Feeders, with feed rates from 3 to 3000 pounds per minute, 
require no adjustment for changes in material density. They are suited for 
most industrial continuous blending or automatic batching processes. For more 
information about Merchen Scale Feeders, write for Bulletin M-36. 





25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9Q, NEW JERSEY 





Piping hot from the oven 




















Vears 


You would hardly recognize these loaves as bread if they 
were served to you today. But unappetizing as they may 
look (and probably taste!) this ancient Egyptian bread 
represented thousands of years of baking experience. 
Bread began with civilization and even the stone-age 
man had his own particular version. 


But here is the most remarkable fact of all—the art of 
milling and baking has never stood still. Today’s loaf is 
better bread than our fathers ate, just 25 or 30 years ago. 


General Mills believes that tomorrow’s bread will be 
better than today’s—good as it is. That’s why General 
Mills research department spends thousands of man- 
hours and dollars every year to find new ways to make 
better flour and better bread. 








General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 














